








THE NEWS-MAGAZINE of the AIR 


“RADIO NEWS-WEEK arrived here about 10 A.M. 
«.+ We called up our prospect, put on an audi- 
tion for him, and had the account sold by noon.” 


—Don Searle, 


ADIO NEWS-WEEK provides a dramatic 15- 
minute presentation of the significant news 
events of the week, reenacted by the fore- 

most radio talent available, under expert direction 
in the studios of the World Broadcasting System. 
This transcription is dispatched Wednesdays and 
Thursdays and arrives at all stations in ample time 
for Thursday, Friday or Saturday broadcasts. 
Supplementing the program are three 10-minute 
news-releases for delivery at regular intervals by 
station announcers. Like NEWS-WEEK itself, these 
releases supplement the news of the moment, fill 
in the background necessary to a complete under- 
standing of all news of world-wide importance. 


WIBW, Topeka, Kansas 


The complete RADIO NEWS-WEEK service, there- 
fore, consists of forty-five minutes of program 
material of intense current interest. 


RADIO NEWS-WEEK solves the problem of find- 
ing a program readily adaptable to any class of 
advertised product and sufficiently flexible to 
supplement network programs in areas not inten- 
sively covered by the larger chains. 


To its advertising sponsors, RADIO NEWS-WEEK 
offers the integrity, stability, and the sincerity that 
is to be found in every printed page of NEWS- 
WEEK. Every facility that is employed by NEWS- 
WEEK is also employed by RADIO NEWS-WEEK. 


For Exclusive Territory, Rates, Etc., Address 
NEWS-WEEK 
Radio Program Editor 
Rockefeller Center New York 
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America looks at 


“All Three’—finds Plymouth 


value outstanding 


Wri YOU COMPARE THE PLYMOUTH 
with other leading low-priced cars, 
1ere’s what you find. 


Plymouth leads the rest in Safety. Its 
body —all-steel throughout — forms vir- 
tually a single unit with the frame. 

Plymouth’s genuine hydraulic brakes 
are the safest in the world. They’re self- 
equalizing . . . stop you smoothly... 
swiftly. . . without swerving. 


Plymouth leads in Comfort. Its mar- 
velous “Floating Ride” comes from re- 
distribution of weight (as introduced by 
the famous “Airflow” cars)...new Mola 
steel springs...double-action shock-ab- 
sorbers...a sway eliminator at front. 





WEA FOR ONLY 510! 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 













: o a ee I OTE 
THE BEAUTIFUL new Plymouth is the 
biggest of ‘‘All Three’’ leading low- 
priced cars. This smart four-door tour- 
ing sedan is priced $685, list at factory. 





Left: The Plymouth 
body is all-steel.. 

reinforced by stecl. 
Body and all-stee! 
frame form virtual- 
ly a single unit. 



















Plymouth leads in Economy. An en- 
tirely new cooling principle and new igni- 
tion cut gas and oil costs 12% to 20%. 
Yet the new Plymouth has greater power 
and acceleration than ever before. 


Compare further... out on the road. Any 
Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer will be 
glad to help you. And he'll tell you, too, 
about the convenient official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


PLYMOUTH 4;*510 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT. Special Equipment Extra 


YOU STOP SAFELY. Genuine hydraulic 
brakes give perfect control. They're the 
safest brakes in the world... self-equal- 
ized, smooth-stopping. And they save on 
relining ... they’re economical, too. 
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LETTERS 





APPRECIATION: In appreciation of the 
very kind article appearing in News-WEEK, 
reviewing my book (War Clouds in the Skies 
of the Far East). 

In summarizing ‘the message of the book in 
a pleasing and very interesting way, it is the 
very best story that has appeared on the 
matter. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Tom IRELAND 


DUE TO ROGERS: The self-portrait of an 
ignoramus and vulgarian drawn by Joel 
Townsley Rogers in the correspondence col- 
umns of your issue of July 13 would be amus- 
ing were it not painful to see anyone, even a 
bumpkin like this Rogers person, making 
such an exhibition of himself. As an igno- 
ramus, he sets himself above the dictionary 
as an authority on the use of English words; 
as a vulgarian, he resorts to bragging and 
abuse for lack of arguments to defend an un- 
tenable position. . . 

The fifth dictionary definition of “due,” to 
which Mr. Rogers refers, continues (in the 
new edition) by stating that ‘ ‘due” is often 
erroneously used as meaning “because of,” 
which is the sense in which it was used by 


News-WEEK. 
Pau. R. BrrcE 
Silver Spring, Md. 


. . . Citing a definition of the adjective 
“due,” Mr. Rogers blunders in supposing that 
your use of the word, as criticized by Mr 
Birge and me, was adjectival. Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition, ex- 
plicitly states that “due” is erroneously used 
adverbially in “he failed due to lack of study.” 
It was such a use that merited Mr. Birge’s 
and my criticisms—not, as Mr. Rogers false- 
ly assumes, an adjective use. 

To the disesteemed categories—uneducated 
schoolmarms and jackasses—in which Mr. 
Rogers classifies the two correspondents to 
whom he disparagingly refers, I would add 
another—irrelevant swashbucklers—with the 
suggestion that Mr. Rogers would undoubt- 
edly there be in his element. 

Frank M. WALLING 

Meadville, Pa. 


Farthest from my notion of a pleasant en- 
counter would be a controversy in philology 
with Dr, Joel Townsley Rogers but let one 
Missourian correct another on the identity 
of jackasses. We did not grow them in Mis- 
souri, except in the sense that we also grew 

“seed corn.” The Missouri product that made 


life miserable for any farmer boy trying to 
get the corn plowed in time to wash his neck 
and eat with the family was and still is that 
noble offspring of the jackass, to-wit, the 
mule; libeled for three generations as a 
dumb brute, he is the smartest of all farm an- 
imals, knowing at the age of one year what 
many men never learn, that if you lean 
against the collar the dumb horse hitched 
alongside will start the load. 
Guy W. Wotr 
Retail Merchants Association 
Oakland, Calif. 


PARKER FAMILY: That Acme picture of 
the Parker family (NEWS-WEEK, July 6, 
page 8) is one of the finest things in photo- 
graphic art yet produced. It’s like a Bastien 
Le Page painting, and a copy, with life sized 
figures, and the Capitol in the background, 
ought to be hung in that historic building, 
from which emanate laws of right and justice 
—where every legislator ought to see it, 


every day. 
. V. M. EL_mMore 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Editorial Note: Bastien Le Page, 1848-84, 
was a disciple of the Barbizon school of 
painting, of which Millet and Carot are the 
chief exponents. ‘The Hayfield,” in the Lux- 
embourg Gallery, Paris, represents his land- 
scape work at its best; his “Joan of Arc” 
hangs in New York’s Metropolitan Museum. 


HEADLINERS: I missed News-WeeEk a 
great deal in the weeks it failed to come. 
What I particularly enjoy in News-WEEK is 
the section “Headliners.”” These brief biog- 
raphies served to give a very good back- 
ground to my newspaper reading. 

R. M. Rourpacu 

Subscription Manager 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

New York City 


REGRETTABLE LACK: . I like you 
pretty well. . Your lack of an opinion is re- 
grettable. If you would use a page or part of 
one, on occasion, and say what you really 
think—about Huey, for instance—I think you 
would please many of us and you might avoid 
the suspicion, some minds are always ready 
to hold, of being subtle propagandists. 

G. W. Frencu 

Musselshell, Mont. 
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Residential Hotel 
SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 
Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 
Daily $6 and up 


Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50% St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Wallace K. Seeley, Manager 





23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
1 1 Rockefeller Center - New York 








World 


Every seven days News- 
WEEK brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


Eee ee eae ae eS 
F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my a to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 
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This isWhat the Dectors-Do 
When They Dont Feel Up to Par! 





HY are many of New York’s 
‘ busiest physicians able to stand 
» = up under the strain of their 


gruelling, energy-sapping daily duties? 
Why are their nerves so steady? How are they 
able to keep their minds so clear after nights of 
broken sleep and days of almost endless work 
in hospitals and calling on patients at home? 
How do they build up such amazing resistance? 
ARTIE McGOVERN The answer is simple. ‘They follow the same 


National Amateur 


pion Boxer when rules for health which are described by Artie 





sizteen! Learned 


cof training inks NicGovern in the new book he has published. 


f 
prizering days, but real- 
fy jvm, that he m ould Many of them have not only gone to Mc- 
workings of the kuman (overn’s famous gymnasium in New York but 
Co UM nerckewas they have worked side by side with him. They 
reopaumealdirectorfor have asked him to become Physical Director 
if phuvetcatperfect for the New York Physicians’ Club and have 
stronger and more 


than the average WOrked with him there. 


college athlete. 

__Novw the benafite af hie These doctors are too wise to fall for the 
ing method—\the very strenuous kind of exercise that makes the heart 
struction for which hun pound like a trip-hammer, and leaves the poor 
— in fo everyone at “patient” gasping, dizzy and exhausted. They 


ty affordl know that kind of exercise does more harm than 
good and that often it’s actually dangerous. 


But it isn’t only doctors who have benefited by McGovern’s 
safe and sane methods. Among the nationally know people 
who have used them are: Marshall Field, 3rd, Walter Lipp- 
mann, John J. Raskob, Vincent Richards, Babe Ruth, Gene 
Sarazen, Grover Whalen, Paul Whiteman, and many others. 


America’s Greatest Trainer at Last 
Reveals His Secret of Keeping Fit! 


In his new book, which has just been pub- 
lished, Artie McGovern gives you the real, 
“‘de-bunked” truth about exercise, sports and 
gymnasium workouts. He shoots to pieces 
many. popular fallacies. Instead of these he 
shows you how you are able to increase your 
vigor, feel better, increase your resistance, and 
' either lose or gain weight—how to get 
sounny Fareeu says: more enjoyment out of life. In this 

id moneto help me DOOK you are not regarded as the 
rm a “average type” of individual. 
Instead your particular problem 
(depending upon the type of per- 
son you are) is treated as such. 
t While it is true that general princi- 
amentsin sucees- Des apply to all, there are hundreds 


8 nd defeated B. 
donee im the Nationat that apply to some and not to others. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Try the McGovern Method on This 
30-Day Double Guarantee! 


The McGovern method has worked for thousands and can therefore be sold 
to you on the following terms: 

1. Send no money with the convenient coupon below. When postman hands 
you your copy of Artie McGovern’s new book, THE SECRET OF KEEPING FIT, 
deposit with him only $2.00, plus few cents postage. If, after five days’ reading, 
you are not convinced that the McGovern Method is just what you need and want— 
you may return it and your money will be refunded at once. 

_ 2. If, after applying for 30 days, the principles clearly given in Mr. Mc- 
Govern’s book, you don’t feel like a new person, vibrant with glowing health and 
new-found “‘pep’”—if you aren’t thoroughly convinced by actual RESULTS that 
it is working wonders for YOU—you may even then return the book for a full refund. 

a and mail this coupon—without money—NOW! SIMON AND SCHU- 
STER, INC., Dept. 387, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
































Exercises that are Best for You— 


Should be Done While You’re in Bed! 


ig, po that the exercise shown above is just the op- 
posite of bending over and touching the ground 
with your hands. This exercise, while you are lying in 
bed, is one of the best you can do. On 
the other hand, touching your feet 
with your hands is one of the worst 
exercises you can do—on a par with 
taking up trick food fads and crazy 
diets. McGovern’s book shows you 
how to keep fit without drudgery, mo- 
notonous drills, or strenuous exercise! 


Do you feel a bit run-down? Are 
your muscles getting flabby? Are you 
overweight or underweight? Do you 
have to take laxatives? Do you have 
trouble getting to sleep? Do you 
wake up feeling tired? 


If your answer to one 
or more of these ques- 
tions is “Yes”—then you owe it to your- 

self to try the McGovern method so 
simply described in his new book, “The 
Secret of Keeping Fit”—the very same 
method that has helped, and is help- 
ing today thousands of doctors and 
men important in public life who 
must keep fit. 















































SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 387 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send_me a copy of Artie McGovern’s new illustrated book, “The 
Secret of Keeping Fit’’. When postman delivers it, I will pay $2, plus few 
cents postage charges. 


It is distinctly understood that, if I care to, I may return the book 
within 5 days. It is also understood that, if putting Mr. McGovern’s method 
into practice does not, within one month, produce the actual results I want, 
I am to have the privilege of returning the book. In either case my $2 is 
to be refunded at once. 






















































L.* State 
















Check here if you are enclosing $2 herewith, thus saving postage charges. 
Same refund privileges apply, of course. 












NO SIDEWALL FAILURES SINCE 
EQUIPPING WITH TRIPLE 
PROTECTED SILVERTOWNS 


In comes an order to move a 
42,000- pound well-drilling ma- 
chine. Next it’s a rush load to get 
aboard the St. Paul Express. Or a 
fragile cargo of glass that must be 
moved quickly— safely. One hun- 
dred and forty-five trucks and trail- 
ers are kept busy at the F. Landon 
Cartage Company. Every kind of 
hauling job. And every one on 
Goodrich Silvertowns! 

How do these tires take it? Listen 
to Mr. Lee S. Landon: “The stops 
and starts of city traffic are hard on 
tires but we find that the new 
Silvertowns always stand up. They 
give us an average of 50,000 to 
60,000 miles. The new Triple Pro- 
tected Silvertowns are even better 
than the former Goodrich Tires 
which gave us such good service.” 
You, too, should use this new kind of tire. 
There’s nothing else like it! Because a 
revolutionary invention in the sidewall 
actually checks 80% of premature failures! 
This sidewall protection, this Triple Pro- 


tection, ee a big cause of blow-outs 
— cuts down delays — slashes tire bills. 





FOR '/2-TON 


TRUCK OWNERS 
Goodrich has developed 
anewtire for half-tontrucks. 
It’s the ““Commercial 15.” It’s 
a 


low pressure tire with the com- 

bined advantages of an automobile and 

truck tire. Gives longer mileage, blow-out 

protection, non-skid safety. Ask to see the 

“Commercial15”—the smartest-looking tire 
ever built for delivery trucks. 
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RRIS, Foreman 
ge Co., Chicas? 


If you want to set a new high for mile- 


_ age, a new low for costs, get the only 


tire that has this 3-way protection: 


PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rubber 

material with greater resistance to stretch. A 
layer of Plyflex in the sidewall prevents ply 
separation = distributes stresses — checks local 
weakness. 

PLY-LOCK—the new Goodrich way of locking 

the plies about the bead. Anchoring them in 
place. Positive protection against the short plies 
tearing loose above the bead. 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD —Each cord is 

surrounded by rubber. With ordinary cross- 
woven fabric, when the cords touch each other, 
they rub—get hot— break. In Silvertowns, there 
are no cross cords. No friction. 


Don’t delay. Follow the lead of the sharp 
buyers. Put Triple Protected Silvertowns 
oneverytruck wheel. You pay nothingextra 
for the extra service you are bound to get. 


FREE! 44-PAGE HANDBOOK 
a FOR TRUCK OPERATORS 
Every truck owner, every driver should have this 
big 44-page handbook. Gives commodity weights, 
tire load capacities, inflation schedules, dual spac- 
ing chart, load analysis and other useful informa- 
tion. No obligation. Write for free copy. Dept. 
T-88, The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


occur in the St 


dewall 


Goodrich™:.-Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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P WA, AAA, TVA: Three Courts of Appeal Pass on New Deal 


Laws; ‘Alice 


Said the mouse to the cur, 
“Such a trial, dear sir, 
With no jury or judge, 
Would be wasting our 
breath.” 

“Tl be judge, I'll be jury,” 
Said cunning old fury; 
“Tl try the whole cause 
And condemn you to death.” 


Senator Josiah W. Bailey 
quoted “The Mouse’s Tale” in 
the AAA debates last week. 
He might as well have plunged 
right into the rest of “Alice 
in Wonderland” and its se- 
quel, chapter headings and all. 

“Herald, read the accusa- 
tion!” said-the King. 

In 1933 Franklin D. Roose- 
velt shuffled the cards for a 
New Deal. He proposed AAA 
to reduce great indisposable 
farm surpluses, PWA to put 
men to work by slum clear- 
ance and other projects, and 
TVA, a “power yardstick” to 
measure the difference in cost 
and efficiency between public 
and private power plants. 

“Consider your’ verdict,” 
said the King to the jury. 

“Not yet, not yet!” the 
Rabbit hastily interrupted. 
“There’s a great deal to come 
before that!’ 


Congress passed legislation. 
Then the President set up 
vast agencies to carry out the 
schemes. The projects got un- 
der way. But almost immediately dis- 
gruntled citizens stormed into court, 
crying, “It isn’t legal!” 

Said the Queen, “Sentence first— 
verdict afterwards.” 


In May the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared NRA unconsti- 
tutional. That set the other alphabet- 
soup agencies trembling lest they meet 
the same fate. Last week three Circuit 
Courts of Appeal completed the con- 
fusion. They ruled TVA constitutional 
but important parts of AAA and PWA 
illegal. TVA‘ hoped to survive; the other 
two agencies saw themselves faced with 
possible death. After two years of op- 
eration, all faced another six months to 
a year of uncertainty until the Supreme 
Court shall rule on them. 


“Who cares for you? Yow’re nothing 
but a pack of cards!” 








*‘You’re Nothing but a Pack of Cards,’ Said Alice 


Humpty Dumpty: In Cincinnati, Cir- 
cuit Court Judges Charles H. Moorman 
and Xenophon Hicks, both Republicans, 
declared PWA in Louisville had no pow- 
er to condemn land for slum clearance 
projects. Florence E. Allen, Democrat, 
dissented. The majority endorsed Dis- 
trict Judge Charles I. Dawson’s view: 
The government could condemn land for 
a public use, but slum clearance and 
low-cost housing were not public uses. 


“I want a clean cup,” interrupted the 
Hatter: “let’s all move one place on.” 


Until a Supreme Court ruling, the 
court’s decision made condemnation 
risky in the rest of the nation’s $249,- 
000,000 PWA housing projects. Ad- 
ministrator Ickes thought it over and 
decided to use other methods of secur- 
ing property—buying it, building on 
vacant land, and letting local authorities 





in Wonderland’ Gets Into Congressional Record 


do the condemning. And, 
added the Secretary, “we may 
let public sentiment work a 
little.” 


PiG AND PEPPER: In May, 
1933, Congress wanted to fos- 
ter a system of crop control. 
It decided on benefit payments 
to reward farmers who volun- 
tarily reduced farm acreage. 
To get money for the benefit 
payments, it gave Secretary 
Wallace power to impose pro- 
cessing taxes on the first 
manufacturing steps of farm 
products he deemed most fit. 
Wallace chose wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, corn, hogs, sugar, 
peanuts, and rice. 


“If everybody minded their 
own business,” the Duchess 
said, “the world would go 
round a deal faster than it 
does.” 


In March, 1934, receivers 
for Hoosac Mills of New Bed- 
ford, Taunton, and North 
Adams, Mass., declared cot- 
ton processing taxes ruinous. 
They refused to pay $81,000 
due. The government sued 
and District Judge Elisha H. 
Brewster ordered the mills to 
pay. They appealed. 

A day after the PWA blow 
last week, they won. In Bos- 
ton, Circuit Court Judges 
Scott Wilson and George F. 
Morris, Republicans, outvoted George 
H. Bingham, Democrat, to declare pro- 
cessing taxes unconstitutional: 

“The power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce does not authorize 
it to do so by taxing products either of 
agriculture or industry before they en- 
ter interstate commerce.” 

As for letting Secretary Wallace im- 
pose taxes: 

“The power to determine what the 
law shall be, what property shall be af- 
fected by taxation or regulation, and 
what standards shall govern the ad- 
ministrative officers in administering 
acts of Congress, has never been held 
to be an administrative function.” 


“Would you tell me, please, which 
way I ought to go from here?” 

“That depends a good deal on where 
you want to get to,” said the Cat. 











Poot or Tears: Biggest of the New 
Deal projects is TVA. Besides furnish- 
ing a “yardstick,” it will control floods 
in the Tennessee Valley. 

TVA planned to sell its power to 
towns and cities in the 40,000 square 
mile area. Feb. 22, 1935, District Judge 
William I. Grubb enjoined it: The Con- 
stitution, he ruled, did not authorize the 
government to enter private 
business. 

In New Orleans last week 
Circuit Court Judges Nathan 
P. Bryan, Samuel H. Sibley, 
Democrats, and Rufus E. Fos- 
ter, Republican, overruled 
Judge Grubb: 

“Of course it is true that 
the government of the United 
States cannot engage at will 
in private business. But it by 
no means follows that it can- 
not sell property which it 
owns, even though in doing 
so it may enter into compe- 
tition with other public or 

private owners of property.” 

“Contrariwise,” continued 
Tweedledee, “if it was so, it 
might be; and if it were so, it 
would be; but as it isn’t, it 
ain’t. That’s logic.” 


A Map Tea-Party: The 
PWA decision principally up- 
set Secretary Ickes, TVA 
caused little excitement, ex- 
cept among Tennessee Valley 
residents who resumed plans 
to buy government power. 
But the AAA decision sent 
the capital into a dither. 

For 40 years farmers had 
demanded the same benefits 
manufacturers enjoyed from 
protective tariffs. In .1933 
they verged on revolt. Then 
the New Deal gave them 
AAA crop control and benefit 
payments. 

Farm income rose steadily from $4,- 
500,000,000 in 1932 to $6,000,000,000 last 
year and a prospect of $7,000,000,000 
this. AAA was responsible for a tenth 
of the increase. 

But manufacturing income dropped. 
Processing taxes took $31,000,000 from 
New England cotton mills alone—half 
the amount they spend on labor. 
Through the country 70 mills closed, 
throwing possibly 10,000 operatives out 
of work. How much disturbance the 
processing tax had caused, the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
could not say. But packers and millers 
reported similar figures. The implica- 
tion was obvious. 

“Do cats eat bats? Do bats eat cats?” 

Benefit payments helped the farmers. 
But processing taxes, which supplied 
funds for benefit payments, hurt the 
manufacturers. That and the Supreme 
Court’s NRA decision, spurred them 
into revolt. Even the President admitted 
the ruling probably outlawed AAA. 

A nationwide tax strike cut process- 
ing tax income from $35,000,000 for the 
first half of July, 1934, to $19,000,000 
for the same period this year. By July 
18, 359 manufacturers had begun re- 
fund and injunction suits, tying up taxes 
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already paid so they could more easily 
get them back if the Supreme Court 
ruled AAA illegal. 

Such a decision would seriously em- 
barrass the government by jeopardiz- 
ing the total $900,000,000 already col- 
lected. And whether or not AAA gets 
voided, it stands committed to pay farm- 
ers another $700,000,000. 
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TVA’s Norris Dam Near Knoxville, Tenn. 


A. Caucus Race: Supreme Court 
strictures on NRA’s delegation of power 
had caused the House to amend a pend- 
ing AAA bill by writing in existing tax 
schedules. It met manufacturers’ at- 
tempts at court action by inserting a 
provision making it illegal to go to 
court for refunds on taxes already col- 
lected. Congress reasoned that manu- 
facturers had passed the processing tax 
on to the consumer in the form of in- 
creased prices. Why should they collect 
again? 

In Senate committee the bill became 
extremely complicated. It faced some 
50 amendments on the Senate floor. 
But discussion centered on two provi- 
sions, one closing the courts to refund 
suits, a second empowering Secretary 
Wallace to fix prices of certain farm 
products. 


“There’s no use in knocking,’ said 
the Footman, “and that for two reasons. 
First, because I’m on the same side of 
the door as you are; secondly, because 
they’re making such a noise inside, no 
one could possibly hear you.” 


Democrats and Republicans alike 
plunged into the price-fixing fracas. 
Senator John H. Bankhead of Alabama 
excitedly attempted a lone filibuster: 
“there’s been a lot of discussion here 


——— 


about the Brain Trust. I want to say 
that our committee took no advice from 
any train buster’—the Senator har- 
rumphed and stumbled on—“er, train— 
brain—uh, brain truster!” 

The day of the Boston Circuit Court 
decision the Senate adopted price-fixing 
by two votes. But next day it reversed 
itself. 

Then William E. Borah led 
the fight on closed courts: 

“There is an old fiction that 
the government cannot be 
sued without its consent... 
It is the most egregious fic- 
tion that was ever incorpo- 
rated in any system—that is, 
that the King can do no wrong 
—because at the time it was 
incorporated in Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence, the King did 
nothing else but wrong, and 
the reason why the tribunals 
were denied to citizens was 
because of the King’s contin- 
uous wrong-doing.” 

“Not at all,” said the King. 
“He’s an Anglo-Saxon mes- 
senger—and those are Anglo- 
Saxon attitudes.” 

While Borah talked, the 
House closed the courts to 
gold clause suits and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reiterated his 
belief in the principle. But in 
AAA amendments the Senate 
opened the courts to proces- 
sors who can prove they did 
not pass taxes on to consumer 
or farmer—practically impos- 
sible of proof. 


ApvicE From A CATERPIL- 
LAR: Officials struggled to pick 
up the pieces. Attorney Gener- 
al Cummings assured proces- 
sors the decision affected only 
Hoosac Mills; the rest would 
have to pay their taxes. 
Sternly he reminded judges: “A statute 
of long standing provides that no in- 
junction shall be granted to restrain the 
collection of any tax.” But District 
Judges followed the Circuit Court in de- 
claring parts of AAA unconstitutional. 


Everyone concerned promised prompt 
appeals in PWA, TVA, and AAA cases. 
Crop-control advocates talked of consti- 
tutional amendments, in the event of 
an unfavorable AAA decision. 

Lawyers saw some chance for the 
New Deal measure: AAA is too com- 
plex to fall with one blow. Congress 
may so change the law that the Hoosac 
Mills case would have no relation to 
actualities by the time it reached the 
Supreme Court. And the court might 
base its decision on Congress’s taxation 
power—which, it has repeatedly ad- 
mitted, it will go “far to sustain.” But 
still, after spending two years and $33,- 
000,000 on PWA housing, $1,700,000,000 
on AAA, and after building the Norris 
Dam, the government may have acted 
illegally all the time. 

“Have you guessed the riddle yet?” 
the Hatter said... 

“No, I give it up,’ Alice replied. 
“What’s the answer?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,’ said 
the Hatter. 
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LOBBIES: Investigating Committee Smells Smoke 


In June an avalanche of 127,000 
yellow telegrams, costing $76,000, 
swamped Congressmen’s offices. An 
issue throbbing with interest confronted 
legislators—the Wheeler-Rayburn Pub- 
lic Utilities Bill, whose controversial 
clause sentenced “unnecessary” hold- 
ing companies to death by 1940. 

Representative D. J. Driscoll read with 
heightening interest the 816 telegrams 
he got from Warren, Pa. All of the 
signed surnames began with either A, 
B, C, or D. The white-haired legis- 
lator smelled a rat. He wrote to three 
old friends whose names appeared on 
dispatches. All denied sending mes- 
sages. Some of the telegram-writers 
had moved from the State—some had 
died. 

Then Driscoll sounded the Western 
Union at Warren. How many of the 
telegrams were filed in person? How 
many dictated over the telephone? The 
wire company hemmed, hawed, and re- 
fused to answer. 

Last week the Senate committee in- 
vestigating utility lobbies brooked no 
shilly-shallying. Its members plunged 
into the roles played in the Associated 
Gas & Eleetric Co.’s last-ditch fight by 
E. W. O’Brien, Pennsylvania utility 
representative; Arthur Christenson, and 
Gladys Loding, Warren, Pa., operators; 
and T. B. Kingsbury, Washington West- 
ern Union manager. The prize witness 
subpoenaed was R. P. Herron, natty 
young utilities bond salesman of the 
A.G.E.—one of the country’s largest 
holding companies. 

Herron was nervous, but willing 
to talk: He had simply lifted names 
from the town’s telephone directory, 
and affixed them to telegrams. 

Then blithely he described the de- 
struction of all the documents bearing 
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Arthur Christenson, W. U. Operator .. . 


And Uncovers a Fire; Even the Dead Protested 





on his activities. He had suggested to 
Jack A. Fisher, W. U. office manager at 
Warren, that it might be a smart idea 
to throw a barrel of kerosene in the 
telegraph office’s cellar. Fisher had 
thought Herron “was joking.” Western 
Union keeps telegram originals for a 
year. 

Fisher testified that soon after Her- 
ron’s incendiary suggestion he missed 
his files for June 25, 26, and 27. He 
rushed downstairs. From the cellar 
stove he flicked out the charred origi- 
nals of Representative Driscoll’s tele- 
grams. Because he couldn’t explain 
who burned the records, Western Union 
suspended Fisher. 

Then Ursal E. Beach, the A.G.E.’s 
securities department head, ordered 
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subsidiaries in 26 States to get rid of 
all written evidence pertaining to their 
Holding Company Bill resistance. On 
the stand, Beach confessed he issued 
the order when the investigation 
loomed. 


EtmeR: A grinning, cherubic West- 
ern Union messenger boy put vexed 
committeemen in better spirits. Elmer 
Danielson recounted his role in the 
A.G.E.’s $700,000 anti-utility bill cam- 
paign. 

Elmer netted 18 cents. An A.G.E. 
agent told him he could make 3 cents 
for every person he persuaded to send, 
free of charge, a protest telegram to 
Congressmen. 

Chairman Hugo Black wondered by 
what means Elmer had won over six 
citizens: “What did you tell them?” 

The boy beamed: “Why I explained 
the Wheeler-Rayburn bill to them!” 

The Senator waited for laughter to 
subside: “And where do you stand on 
the question today?” 

Elmer’s eyes shifted: “Well, I guess 
I’m neutral now.” 


CONGRESS: Lawmakers Sweat on 
Between Heat and White House 


“I’m a tough guy!” 

That’s what President Roosevelt told 
members of Congress in April, 1934. 
Last week he still seemed tough. 

Not so Congress. Congress wanted 
to go home. Twenty-eight weeks of 
continuous work left members frazzled 
and jumpy. The broiling Washington 
sun sapped their energy. They tired 
trying to match the President’s bound- 
less vigor. 

Braswell Drue Deen, scant-haired 
Democrat from Georgia, pulled himself 
to his feet in the House: “Mr. Speaker, 
there are many reasons why the House 
and Senate should adjourn this session 
of the 74th Congress... This Congress 
has worked long, and faithfully, and 
well...” Cheers, whistles, applause 
rocked the chamber for three minutes. 

Next day the Georgian introduced a 
resolution to adjourn July 23. If the 
Rules Committee failed to report it out, 
he planned to get action with a peti- 
tion. Signatures of a majority would 
force the measure to the floor. 

But John J. O’Connor, New York 
Democrat, jumped the gun. He moved 
to table the resolution. Fagged legisla- 
tors, realizing the peril of going on rec- 
ord against the White House whip- 
cracker, sheepishly decided, 261 to 87, 
to sweat through the dog-days until 
they cleaned up the President’s pro- 
gram. 

With the adjournment battle won, 
the President talked tougher than ever: 
let Congress adjourn when it would, 
but his legislative program—taxes par- 
ticularly—must pass first. 

Close observers, however, noted a 
certain restraint in the President’s at- 
titude. He seemed to be shifting the 


spotlight gently from his own to 
Congressional heads. In two press con- 
ferences last week he consciously re- 
frained from making news; secretaries 
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kept front-page names off his calling 
lists. 

Friday night—a day earlier than 
usual—he retreated to a week-end of 
fishing and relaxation on Chesapeake 
Bay. He seemed anxious to let the 
country see Congress plugging along 
without executive restraint or driving. 


GEORGIA: Talmadge Buries the 
Hatchet, Then Digs lt Up Again 


Clark Howell, The Atlanta Consti- 
tution’s energetic 71-year-old editor, 
organized the first Roosevelt-for-Presi- 
dent club. He still aggressively supports 
his friend in the White House, but in 
local Georgia politics, Howell roots for 
Eugene Talmadge, anti-Administration 
Democratic Governor. 

Since Harry Hopkins, Relief Admin- 
istrator, placed Georgia relief in Feder- 
al hands last April, Talmadge has 
burned with rage. Recently the Gov- 
ernor’s temperature mounted still high- 
er. He heard that the Federal Govern- 
ment intended to supplant the Georgia 
Highway Commission in spending a 
proposed $19,000,000 Federal grant for 
State roads. Last week he planned a 
speaking tour “to prevent President 
Roosevelt’s nomination.” 


CONFERENCE: For months, Howell 
has warned the quick-tempered Gov- 
ernor that rebellion against party in 
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Governor Talmadge Strained at $250,000 of His Nineteen Millions 
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the Democratic South means politica] 
death. Finally he persuaded Talmadge 
to call on Mr. Roosevelt—if the Presi- 
dent would consent. 

Howell’s chance to arrange a meeting 
came during the recent Presidentia] 
outing on Jefferson Island. He cornered 
the Chief Executive and obtained re. 
luctant approval. 

Last week, Howell and Talmadge 
slipped quietly into the cool White House 
office. Mr. Roosevelt stretched out his 
hand and smiled his broadest. “Hello, 
Gene!” he shouted. He passed the Goy- 
ernor a cigarette. Then they got down 
to business—the $19,000,000 grant. 

Governor Talmadge outlined his ideas, 
In general these satisfied the President. 
He suggested the Governor see Thomas 
H. MacDonald, Public Roads Bureau 
head, to arrange details. Later inti- 
mates reported Howell pleased but de- 
termined that, if another quarrel arose, 
his Constitution would back the Presi- 
dent 100 per cent. 


Brwce: Reporters leaped at the 
Governor as he emerged from the con- 
ference. Had he buried the hatchet? 
Talmadge snapped his red suspenders: 

“Let’s not discuss that. We talked 
business, not politics.” 

But at MacDonald’s office in an old, 
renovated Fourteenth Street building, 
Howell’s peace pipe suddenly burned 
out. A $250,000 bridge project at Ball’s 
Ferry, Ga., damped its fires. Repre- 
sentative Carl Vinson had secured for 
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his constituents a Federal promise to 
puild the bridge. Governor Talmadge 
insisted other projects mattered more. 
MacDonald refused to go back on his 
word to Vinson. The Governor flared 
up: he wouldn’t take the $19,000,000 
with the $250,000 project. 

On the way to Washington’s airport, 
where Talmadge caught a night plane 
for home, Howell urged Talmadge to 
forget the bridge. Friends believe the 
plump, jolly editor succeeded. 


HARVEST: Jobless Would Rather 
Reap Relief Doles Than Wheat 


Farmers in the Northwest looked 
over chest-high fields of billowing gol- 
den-ripe wheat. Then they frowned. 
Blighting black rust, a fungus disease 
that attacks leaves and stems, made 
harvesting haste imperative. But a 
labor shortage stymied them. 

For years harvest hands have fol- 
lowed the ripening crops up from the 
Southwest through Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, and finally to 
Canada. This year they’ve settled down 
to a softer life in transient relief camps, 
the CCC, the PWA, and other relief 
organizations. Last week many balked 
at giving up from $3.20 to $4.40 for an 
eight-hour day on easy work-relief jobs. 
They figured $2.00 for a twelve to fif- 
teen-hour day in the broiling sun no 
bargain—even with meals thrown in. 

Three weeks ago in southern Iowa 
William C. Cameron, Harrison County 
relief director, removed every employ- 
able from the relief rolls. Subsequently 
thirteen southern Iowa counties fol- 
lowed suit. Cameron expects hay and 
grain crops to keep the rolls clear until 
Sept. 1. 

In Minnesota for a job that usually 
requires 10,000 men, farmers were able 
to hire only 7,500. With harvesting in 
full blast next week they’ll need 22,000. 
L. P. Zimmerman, acting director of 
Minnesota’s Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, raged: “Men on work relief 
... must either accept jobs when they’re 
offered or be cut off the relief rolls.” 
Later officials suspended all relief jobs 
in Redwood County. 

In South Dakota the black rust has 
already cut the crop as low as ten 
bushels an acre. Monday M. A. Ken- 
nedy, State relief director, ordered all 
relief in the State stopped until farmers 
got the help they needed. Heads of 19,- 
000 families must prove their willing- 
ness to work. 


BONUS: Lone Sergeant-at-Arms 
Routs Fish, ‘Army,’ Moviemen 


July 28, 1932, Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur put on a field uniform with eight 
rows of campaign ribbons and decora- 
tions on his chest, then took command 
of 700 steel helmeted regular army 
troops who drove 10,000 members of the 
“Bonus Expeditionary Force” out of 
Washington. 

July 17, 1935, Kenneth Romney, 
House Sergeant-at-Arms, clapped a hat 
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Four CG. O. P. Congressmen; 200 Bonus Marchers 


on his shiny head, and with fifteen Cap- 
itol police in reserve persuaded 200 vet- 
erans, 2 battery of sound movie trucks, 
and Representative Hamilton Fish to 
quit the steps of the building from which 
bonus bills go to Presidential vetoes. 

The veterans gathered at Capitol 
Plaza to hear Fish, the only Republican 
who has come out openly for 1936 Pres- 
idential nomination, explain his bill to 
pay off the bonus out of the $4,000,000,- 
000 work relief fund. Both Vice Presi- 
dent Garner and Speaker Byrns refused 
to sign a permit for the meeting. The 
solemn-faced Romney thumbed through 
statute books and read a law, passed in 
1881, which forbids unauthorized pa- 
rades in front of the Capitol. 

Romney employed strategy. He or- 
dered the movi® men away. “We 
thought,” he explained, “that Mr. Fish 
would not want to make a speech under 
those conditions.” Fish groused: Un- 
doubtedly the law was unconstitutional; 
but it might be better to go elsewhere. 

The veteran 200 tramped through a 
half mile of simmering streets to John 
Marshall Place and a mournful red brick 
building which houses many of their 
number. Beside the door an old sign 
says: “Metropolitan Memorial M. E. 
Church”; over beside the door a new 
sign says: “Transient Relief Bureau.” 

Sound movie trucks awaited them. 
Four Republican Congressmen raced for 
the first speaking honors. Clare G. Fen- 
erty of Pennsylvania won. Fish tore 
up in a taxi to find his rival in full cry 
before a group of microphones. Repre- 
sentative William A. Ekwall of Oregon 
came next, and Harold Knutson of Min- 
nesota, topped by a jaunty sun helmet, 
arrived last. 

The remainder of the program was 
devoted to lens and sound recording. 


Fish got a chance to say his say, but 
Knutson did not screen well. Photog- 
raphers objected to shadows cast by his 
helmet and he had to repeat his act a 
number of times. Finally the veterans 
ranged in two long lines. The four Con- 
gressmen marched between them up to 
the cameras. Cheers poured into the mi- 
crophones, and the “Bonus March of 
1935” went out to the nation’s newsreels. 


CURLEY: Trooper’s Broken Skull 


Gives Governor a Headache, Too 


Joseph Noone, State Trooper, raced 
toward Boston. His roaring motor- 
cycle blasted a path through July 4 
traffic for Gov. James M. Curley’s 
car. The motorcade hit the Worcester 
turnpike and Noone’s’ speedometer 
soared—65—-75—-80—-85 ... 


Then, near Newton a motorist 
blocked the way. Noone tried to 
swerve. He shot over the handlebars 
to land head first on the concrete. The 
Governor’s car skidded and sheared 
through a 7-inch tree trunk. 


Ten. witnesses later said Curley 
jumped from his wrecked sedan. Ar- 
chie F. Connolly, a passing motorist, 
told a Boston reporter: “I saw the Gov- 
ernor standing there. I asked if I 
could be of service. I drove him to his 
home.” 


But Curley knew nothing. He insist- 
ed he had been riding in a second car 
with Major Joseph Timilty, his mili- 
tary aide. They had turned off the 
highway to visit Framingham friends. 


Last week Sinclair Weeks, Newton’s 
Republican Mayor, investigated. After 
hearing nine witnesses he aimed a 
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withering blast at the Democratic 
State executive: 

“The testimony makes it clear that 
Governor Curley was present and that 
no one knows it better than the Gov- 
ernor himself. The only logical con- 
clusion that can be drawn from his 
conduct in denying his presence and so 
suddenly slipping away from the scene, 
must be that he was conscience-strick- 
en, as well he might be.” 

The Mayor recalled that last May, 
Motorcycle Patrolman Daniel A. Mc- 
Callum, escorting Governor Curley, 
smashed into a tree at “50 or 60 miles 
an hour” and catapulted to death. 

Then investigation disclosed the li- 
cense plate S-1 on Curley’s Lincoln had 
been issued for his  predecessor’s 
Chrysler. Further, the chief executive 
apparently had not registered his car. 
But Registrar Frank Goodwin arose to 
admit he had assigned S-1 to Curley’s 
Lincoln last March—he had the $2 fee 
to prove it. But he couldn’t find the 
registration slip. 

Curley branded the Weeks hearing 
a political plot. “Why should I com- 
ment? I’m not concerned with politi- 
cal office, or candidates for political 
office.” 

On a Newton Hospital cot Trooper 
Noone’s fractured skull mended slowly. 
He, too, displayed little interest in 
politics, or candidates for political of- 
fice. 


* 
OKLAHOMA: Slot Machines Sell 
Nickel’s Worth of Parking Time 


Oklahoma City didn’t look the same 
to its citizens last week. Especially the 
business district. 

On sidewalks near the curb stood 
what looked like elongated weighing 
machines — Park - O - Meters — 4-foot- 
posts topped by 6-inch aluminum heads. 
Fresh-painted white lines marked the 
space each Park-O-Meter guarded. 

Into a.slot motorists pushed a nickel. 
A hand moving clock-wise across a 
graduated scale ticked off minutes. In 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Stated, in response to a petition signed by 
242 Representatives to investigate relig- 
ious persecution in Mexico, that he was “‘in 
entire sympathy with all people’ who be- 
lieve “‘in freedom of religious worship, not 
only in the United States but also in other 
nations” (see page 17). 

Ordered a study of probable relief needs in 
the period covered by the 1936-1937 fiscal 
(election) year. 

SENATE: 

Voted, 44 to 41, to delete price-fixing provi- 
sions in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
amendments. 

Time in debate: 30 hours 43 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed, 258 to 88, bill outlawing suits against 
the government growing out of the abro- 
gation of the gold clause in government se- 
curities. 

Time in debate: 22 hours 4 minutes, 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes stated “‘there 
will be no PWA funds for Louisiana as long 
as the State laws remain as they are,”’ re- 
ferring to laws in that State giving control 
of Federal relief funds to special Huey 
Long-dominated boards. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Robert C. Fechner, CCC director, said that 
85,354 men and 333 camps have been added 
to the corps since June 15. Present strength 
of the corps is nearly 400,000 men. 

Federal Trade Commission’s Trade Practice 
Conference Division,® in conference with 
representatives of the Wholesale Tobacco 
Distributors, drew up the first voluntary 
code of fair trade practice under the new 
cooperative setup between the NRA and 
the FTC. 

Annual report of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. showed a profit of $41,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1935 against a $21,000,000 profit 
for the fiscal year 1934. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended July 18) 
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the busiest sections shoppers could buy 
fifteen minutes parking time for 5 cents; 
in less congested areas, an hour. 

Drivers rushed through their busi- 
ness to get back to their cars. Roving 
policemen eyed the 175 mechanical 
hitching posts. If car owners didn’t pull 
out at the end of the alloted time, they 
faced fines for over-parking. 

Carl Magee, newspaper. publisher, 
whose groundwork sleuthing in New 
Mexico led to the Teapot Dome investi- 
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gation, invented Oklahoma City’s latest 
traffic wrinkle. Many citizens cursed 
him for instigating parking payments. 
Some threatened to fight it out in court. 

Police Chief John Watt temporized: 
“We are not arresting anyone until the 
public can get accustomed to the new 
system.” 


ARMY: U.S. Infantry Takes Quick 
Steps to ‘Get There Fustest’ 


Fortune favors the commander who 
“gets there fustest with the mostest 
men.” 

Last week the United States Army 
demonstrated how it plans to follow 
the philosophy of Nathan Forrest, Con- 
federate general. At Camp Dix, 275 
infantrymen with full field equipment 
clambered into 25 motor lorries, Across 
New Jersey to Manhattan the column 
rumbled. It paused for newsreel pic- 
tures, then dashed back to camp. The 
infantry on wheels accomplished the 
200 miles, a 20-day tramp for foot 
soldiers—in eight hours. 

Observers foresaw an end to forced 
marches. But with only one unit com- 
pletely motorized, army officials have 
not yet abandoned existing infantry 
speed schedules—214 miles an hour for 
long hikes, 4 miles an hour for short 
ones. Even with full motorization, a 
large body of troops could not match 
last week’s demonstration. A division 
would average only 14 miles an hour. 


+ 
LYNCHING: Two in Mississippi, 
One in Florida; 1935 Score—9 


Last week a mob eight miles south 
of Columbus, Miss., caught up with 
two young Negroes, alleged attackers 
of a white woman. The lynchers left 
Bert Moore and Dooley Morton dan- 
gling from tree branches. In Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., masked men strung Ru- 
bin Stacy, Negro, from a scrub pine 
tree. 
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The three lynchings brought this 
year’s total to nine, matching last 
year’s record through July. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
issued its annual report on civil rights, 
“The Land of the Free.” The 96-page 
pooklet stressed employer opposition 
to organized labor as last year’s prime 
menace to liberty. The open shop issue 
overshadowed gag legislation, censor- 
ship, Red scares—even lynchings. 


* 
ATTACK: New Deal Friends Try 
To Show Blind Critic the Light 


One day 27 years ago, Thomas D. 
Schall, Minneapolis lawyer, looked for 
a match. In a cigar-store he found a 
lighter, connected by mistake to a 220- 
volt city current circuit, instead of a 
low-voltage battery. As he bent toward 
the flame, the lighter exploded, leaving 
him permanently blind. 

Schall suffered a year of spiritual 
darkness. Then he went back to law. 
In 1915: he entered Congress’s lower 
House. Since 1925 he has been an arch- 
Republican Senator, since 1933 a bitter 
critic of the New Deal. 

The blind Minnesotan splashes the 
Congressional Record with vitriol. He 
read into it a report which called the 
President “mentally irresponsible,” and 
he has labeled the New Deal a “fas- 
cist dynasty.” 

Last week Senate Democrats re- 
buked Schall’s latest outburst. He had 
denounced the President as a “meg- 
alomaniac,” a term swiftly stricken 
from the Record. On the Senate floor 
Joseph T. Robinson, Majority Leader, 
rose to indignant reproof: henceforth 
rigid censorship should control Schall’s 
printed remarks: “When one whose 
moral obliquities are so great as the 
Senator from Minnesota, it becomes 
necessary for some one to object. Mr. 
Schall cannot shield himself behind an 
unfortunate affliction.” 


PWA: Pittsburghers Protest Tube 
Tolls as ‘Highway Robbery’ 


“Give the durable goods industries a 
boost,” ran the cry two years ago. 
July 8, 1933, President Roosevelt made 
Harold L. Ickes Public Works Ad- 
ministrator, and assigned him $3,300,- 
000,000 to start the PWA ball rolling. 
The President’s plea: Get men to work 
at any cost! 

Two costs seemed to Administrator 
Ickes too extreme, even for recovery: 1 
—the danger of public money slipping 
into unauthorized hands; 2—political 
favoritism in distributing the huge 
fund. 

Consequently, PWA got off to a slow 
start. Critics dubbed it a farce. Why 
didn’t projects get going? Admirable 
enough for the Administrator to be 
Scrupulous, but why get so tied up in 
red tape? Patiently the owlish PWA 
head endured the criticism and plodded 
along. 

Last week Administrator Ickes could 
have pointed to a Pittsburgh project to 


demonstrate how the plans of mice and 
PWA men go astray. 


De ay: In June, 1934, PWA promised 
the Allegheny County Authority $24,- 
500,000 for an extensive road, tunnel, 
and bridge program that would put 
12,000 laborers to work. Public inter- 
est centered around the Pittsburgh- 
Homestead high level bridge and the 
Liberty tunnel toll plaza. 

Residents in suburban South Hills, 
who would suffer most from tolls, del- 
uged PWA’s Washington headquarters 
with indignant telegrams. 

Pittsburgh’s Mayor William McNair 
likewise protested against the tolls: 
“T’m against the County Commissioners 
putting highway robbery men at the 
end of tubes to rob the people.” Later 
he vetoed the City Council’s consent 
ordinance enabling the ACA to go 
ahead with the project. 

Sept. 17, 1934, the council overrode 
the Mayor’s veto. The same day Ad- 
ministrator Ickes put his signature on 
the contract. In November PWA 
handed over a $200,000 slice of the $24,- 
500,000 allotment for preliminary work. 

Then the program struck another 
snag. <A squabble arose between the 
ACA and the Republican County Com- 
missioners. The ACA chairman re- 
signed, and the Authority’s only Demo- 
cratic member got fired. In Washing- 
ton, PWA officials decided to hold up 
all money until they found out what 
the firing was all about. Three weeks 
later the PWA relented; State PWA 
headquarters in Harrisburg received 
the project plans for approval. But 
somehow the plans got held up for two 
months without explanation. 

June 11 the Public Service Commis- 
sion began hearings on the Pittsburgh- 
Homestead bridge project. The Union 
Railroad, the Pennsylvania, and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie kicked up a 
fuss. The proposed bridge would cross 
their tracks; railroad officials feared 
an assessment. But they offered to 
withdraw their objections provided 
they would not have to shoulder any 
part of the cost. 

A fortnight ago twin investigations 
got under way. Administrator Ickes 





sent two men to Pittsburgh to discover 
why earth had not begun to fly. Also, 
in Washington, Congressman Henry 
Ellenbogen urged a Congressional in- 
vestigation of the ACA. To find out how 
the ACA spent $200,000, County Com- 
missioners demanded an audit of the 
Authority’s books. Then the Com- 
missioners made a gesture typical of 
the entire muddle. They voted to dis- 
solve the ACA, although they realized 
their decision carried no legal weight. 


BiamME: Samuel Eckles, the ACA’s 
slender chairman, blamed Represent- 
ative Charles V. Truax of Ohio for de- 
laying the bridge project. Congress has 
failed to pass an act extending the 
building time of Authority bridges. Un- 
til it does, Administrator Ickes will 
not advance the ACA more money. 


To Representative Truax any toll 
bridge is “a relic of the oxcart age.” 
Because the extension act was intro- 
duced on the unanimous consent cal- 
endar, Truax has taken advantage of 
the unanimous consent rule to delay 
construction on dozens of toll bridges 
throughout the country. 


Meanwhile, thousands of unemployed 
in Pittsburgh still wait hopefully for 
the day when they can begin swinging 
picks and shovels. 
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Count Wolf von Helldorf: A Pogrom 
Leader Becomes Berlin Police Chief 


EUROPEAN 
Anti-Jew Demonstrators at Work 


a 
WIDE WORLD 


Hans Kerrl: ‘Hitler Is the Holy Ghos?’ 


GERMANY: Berlin Enjoys a Riotous ‘Holiday’; 


Nazi Purges Take Minds Off Mounting Food Prices 


Petterson, the Swedish hero, was 
honest but dumb. Bendel the Jewish 
villain, was clever but crooked. 

When the film “Petterson and Ben- 
del,” a dramatization of Waldemar Ham- 
menhoeg’s novel, toured the American 
Northwest, Swedes objected noisily to 
the hero’s stupidity. Last week Berlin 
non-Aryans booed the film’s emphasis 
on Jewish dishonesty. 

“Such insolence is not to be endured!” 
warned the Voelkischer Beobachter, 
Nazi organ. At 8 that night, early 
theater-goers poured out from the 
cinema onto the Kurfuerstendamm, 
Berlin’s Broadway. Organized gangs of 
youths, many in Storm Troopers’ boots, 
beat up emerging Jews. Then the dem- 
onstrators roamed the bright avenue, 
rushed sidewalk cafes, and hurled Jew- 
ish-looking patrons into the street. 

Men and women fell. Aryans kicked 
them and-spat on them. Steins and 
chairs hurtled. Windows crashed. Mobs 
pursued terrified Jews down the street. 
Police looked on calmly. 

Varian Fry, editor of The Living Age, 
witnessed the riot: “At times a chant 
would be raised. I can’t remember the 
German, but the chant was something 
like: ‘Get the hell out—blood running— 
noses—the best Jew is a dead Jew’— 
precisely like a Christian liturgy, with 
a leader speaking the lines first and the 
crowd chanting them over, line for line, 
after he had finished.” 

A demonstrator told him: “This is 
a holiday for us.” Berliners had not 
held such a “holiday” since 1933, just 
after Adolf Hitler came to power. 
Last week’s violence coincided with 
the intensive campaign of Julius 
Streicher, Nuremberg publisher of the 
violently anti-Semitic Stuermer, to 
gain. readers in the capital. It also 
jibed with news that meat cost the 
consumer nearly 10 per cent more this 
June than last, and that some vege- 
table prices had leaped 20 per cent. 
Workers clamored in vain for higher 
pay. As though to distract them, Nazi 
leaders with dramatic suddenness at- 
tacked Jews, Roman Catholics, conserv- 
ative war veterans of the Stahlhelm, 
and Communists. 

Count Wolf von Helldorf, who led a 
pogrom before the Nazis gained as- 
cendance, became Berlin police chief— 
pledged to clean up the capital. Sev- 
eral swimming pools barred Jews. 

Hans Kerrl, another party radical, 
got a new job as Under Secretary for 
Church Affairs with supreme author- 
ity in church matters. 

“Verily,” the new arbiter once pro- 


' claimed, “Hitler is the Holy Ghost, the 


true light that illumines our path.” 
Simultaneously Gen. Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering, as Prussian Minister- 
President and head of the whole coun- 
try’s secret police, warned priests 
against “political Catholicism.” The 


clergy inspired laymen, he charged, to 
“express themselves in such sanctimo- 
nious cries as ‘Our Heavenly Leader, 
Jesus Christ, loyalty and heil!’” The 
anti-Catholic campaign, linked with a 
new drive for sterilization, led to a 
Vatican protest. 

Sunday, priests mounted their pulpits 
knowing Goering’s secret agents lurked 
in their congregations. Only Freiburg 
heard political sermons. Officials took 
no action because, in the absence of 
Saturday night papers, the ban had not 
been published there. 

In Silesia, officials suppressed the 
Stahlhelm and grabbed its funds. Com- 
munists got warning of impending ex- 
tinction. Throughout the Reich, minor- 
ities tensely awaited more trouble. In 
the Fall, prices are due to rise again. 


* 
ETHIOPIA: Tribesmen Threaten 


Italian Invaders With Lions 


Crimson curtains parted. From the 
royal box, Emperor Haile Selassie faced 


a Parliament chamber packed so tight-° 


ly that sweat stained red robes and 
white. The slight, khaki-uniformed 
ruler gazed on Senators, tribal chief- 
tains, army officers, and Coptic priests. 

He raised a sheaf of papers and be- 
gan to read, solemnly and without dra- 
matics. 


Cuarces: “For 40 years Italy has 
nourished an ambition to conquer Ethi- 
opia. Last August, Italy began forti- 
fying her colonial boundaries. When 
Ethiopia protested, Italy invented a 
story alleging we intended to attack 
her boundaries... 

“To justify her criminal intentions, 
Italy was compelled to find some form 
of pretext. The Walwal incident con- 
stitutes the foundation of the actual 
differences between the nations.” 

The King of Kings reviewed last 
December’s clash at the mud village 60 
miles within Ethiopia’s borders. There 
Italians established a fortified post and 
attacked Ethiopians “with superabund- 
ant proof of criminal premeditation.” 

Then Italy, the encroacher, became 
the accuser, demanding satisfaction and 
indemnities. 

“Mussolini declares Italy has a ‘civ- 
ilizing mission’ but in the same breath 
excludes pacific solution. He wants a 
blood settlement, like the Adowa affair 
of history.” 


Resist!: The Emperor’s voice rose. 

“Soldiers, young men, old men, 
women, must be united to defend Ethi- 
opia. As in olden times, our women 
must take heroic action in this time of 
stress. They must constantly encour- 
age and attend our soldiers. Thus 
united, with God our rampart and 
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shield, we will face tomorrow’s ag- 
gressor, and mere modern arms will 
not turn us from our sacred duty—the 
defence of our independence!” 

Then the curly-bearded monarch 
looked up. He had something to say 
which was not in the script. “Your 
sovereign will be among you. He will 
not hesitate to shed his blood for Ethi- 
opia .. . Soldiers, when you have heard 
that your loved and respected chieftain 
has fallen in battle, do not weep or de- 
spair. The man who dies for his coun- 
try is happy. Blind death destroys in 
peace aS well as in war. Better die 
free than live as slaves.” 


Unity: Afterward four Moslem lead- 
ers swore allegiance to the Coptic 
Christian monarch. Mussolini’s efforts 
to enlist local Mohammedan support 
seemed to have flopped. 

Ethiopians admitted they could not 
save their capital from a well-equipped 
Italian invading force. They planned 
to take to their mountains and wage a 
lengthy guerilla war. One startling 
report appealed to doubtful but news- 
hungry editors. Tall Galla tribesmen 
intended to oppose Fascist flame-throw- 
ers With lions. 

But no animal trainers will formulate 
official strategy. The Lion of Judah 
will rely heavily on Eric Virgin, for- 
mer General of the Swedish Army 
and ex-chief of the Swedish Flying 
Corps. Late in 1933 the handsome 59- 
year-old officer arrived at Addis Ababa 
with his family to serve as the Emper- 
or’s political and military adviser. 


“SERIOUS”: Mussolini took a “most 
serious view” of Haile Selassie’s re- 
marks. Two days later Il Duce ordered 
500,000 youths from 18 to 20 years of 
age to report for Fall military training. 
Toward Africa, ships carried 24 big 
Italian bombers, forerunners of a fleet 
of 300. They will join 300 Italian planes 
already there. As if to demonstrate 
the excellence of Italian machines, 
Mario Stoppani, Italian civilian aviator, 
set a world’s non-stop seaplane distance 
record. He flew 3,104 miles from Mon- 
falcone, near Trieste, to Berbera, Brit- 
ish Somaliland, in 25 hours, exceeding 
a French record by 446 miles. 

Monday Mussolini announced suspen- 
sion of the 40 per cent gold coverage 
of the lira. Thus he took Italy off her 
technical gold standard. Financiers 
scented a move toward inflation. The 
action reflected the nation’s poor eco- 
nomic status and an accumulated def- 
icit of almost a billion dollars, rapidly 
swelling as a result of his campaign 
against Haile Selassie. 


SymMPATHY: The little Emperor’s ap- 
peal made fierce warriors weep. It also 
heightened world-wide sympathy for 
his black nation. Despite anti-enlist- 
ment laws, hundreds of American 
Negroes paid quarters to self-appointed 
organizers to enroll as volunteers for 
African service. One, Hubert Fauntle- 
roy Julian, who cracked up the Emper- 
or’s only plane in 1930, was in Addis 
Ababa hoping for a chance to fly again. 
Washington, rumor said, would wink at 
any arms purchases by Ethiopia, which 
last week appointed John H. Shaw its 
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representative in America. (See page 
18.) 

The Japanese Foreign Office quickly 
repudiated a promise, attributed to its 
Ambassador in Rome, that Tokyo would 
remain neutral in the African quarrel. 
Anthony Eden, British Minister With- 
out Portfolio, told the House of Com- 
mons that the government would sup- 
port all of Ethiopia’s rights as a League 
of Nations member. Early this week 
the British Cabinet lifted the ban on 
arms shipments to Ethiopia. 

Yet London’s tie-up with Rome under 
various treaties dividing Ethiopia into 
spheres of foreign influence virtually 
foredoomed any drastic anti-Italian 
action. The League of Nations continued 
to mark time. Ethiopians, disappointed 
in men, could trust only in God. 


CHINA: Dread Yellow Serpents 
Ravage Two Fertile Valleys 


Snakes, simple Chinese believe, can 
prevent floods. Every year peasants 
solemnly march to their temples bear- 
ing reptiles on silver trays. To the 
writhing animals they offer propitiatory 
food, praying for days on end. Yet 
every year the Yangtse and Yellow 
Rivers, the two giant serpents that 
twist across China, surge beyond their 
banks and exact incredible toll. 

This year’s deluge started two weeks 
ago. It has brought all available man- 
power to the two great valleys. Last 
week more than 10,000 soldiers and 
coolies toiled night and day to save 
Hankow. The Yangtse’s waters rushed 
dangerously swollen past their modern 
Americanized city of 1,600,000. 

On the lurid current rode countless 
human bodies, swirling with drowned 
pigs and water buffalo and tangled 
rafts of wreckage. 

Airmen who dropped rice to marooned 
groups saw an interminable succession 
of widening lakes. Here and there 
survivors clung to preciously rare tree- 
tops. 

Meanwhile 450 miles northeast the 
Yellow River, called China’s Sorrow, 
burst its dikes six times. In three 
great streams its waters poured out 
over Shantung Province farmlands. 
One torrent traveled 120 miles and 
caused a lake to flood. 

Meanwhile a new danger menaces 
the million or more homeless: Tibet’s 
melting snows presage an imminent, 
more terrible rush of waters. 


FRANCE: Government Employes 
Take Cuts—and Don’t Like It 


Premier Pierre Laval had power to 
balance the budget. But he was prac- 
tically the only man in his Cabinet who 
had the nerve. 

Armed with 29 decrees calling for 
revolutionary economies, he summoned 
his Ministers to the Quai d’Orsay one 
morning last week. They gathered in 
the red-carpeted Clock Room, the his- 
toric chamber whose gilt timepiece 
ticked off the hours while Woodrow Wil- 
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Pierre Laval: His Soak-the-‘Rich’ Plan Helped Balance the Budget 


son fought for his League, while Frank 
B. Kellogg and Aristide Briand signed 
their famous treaty. It marked off fif- 
teen hours while the Cabinet wrangled. 

At noon the Ministers emerged. Fifty 
newspaper men besieged Laval. He 
shook his tousled head and started to- 
ward the elevator. There he looked 
around. Joseph Paganon, Minister of 
the Interior, faced eager questioners. 
The Premier strode back. Through 
puffy lids, Laval shot him a glance com- 
manding discretion. Then he saw Ed- 
ouard Herriot glowering at another 
group. Laval whisked the portly Min- 
ister of State onto the elevator and 
into his second floor apartment. 

After luncheon the arguments went 
on. Clerks dashed in and out with fresh 
versions of disputed decrees. At dinner- 
time, a truck from the Cafe de Paris 
delivered a Frenchman’s nightmare— 
cold supper. It was after midnight when 
the Ministers drove to the Elysee Palace 
for President Albert Lebrun’s approval. 

Laval won. He slashed 10,959,000,000 
francs from a budget deficit of 11,500,- 
000,000. 

Government employes—the all-power- 
ful fonctionnaires—took a 10 per cent 
cut in salaries over 10,000 francs ($660). 
Those earning between 3,000 francs 
($198) and 8,000, lost 3 per cent; those 
from 8,000 to 10,000, 5 per cent. War 
veterans, except the most seriously 
wounded, took a 10 per cent pension 
slash. 

In compensation, the poor looked for- 
ward to a drop in the price of bread 
from 4.9 cents to 4.5 a pound, and a 10 
per cent saving in rent. Light rates fell 
5 per cent and gas charges dropped 
from 3.2 cents to 2.1 for 1,000 cubic feet, 
compared with New York’s 1.15. 

The “rich” got soaked. All whose in- 
comes exceed 80,000 francs ($5,280) 


must pay a supertax of 50 per cent. 
Arms manufacturers faced a 25 per 
cent levy on profits. Taxes on interest 
payment from securities leaped from 17 
to 24 per cent. Payments on govern- 
ment bond coupons declined 10 per cent. 

All classes felt the pinch of the new 
decrees. Government workers and vet- 
erans howled first. Twenty thousand 
stormed the boulevards to protest. More 
than 1,500 rioters spent a night in jail. 


JAPAN: Tokyo Suspects a Deal by 
War Lords and Money Moguls 


Sadao Araki slashed at his armored 
fencing dummy last week with unusual 
ferocity. The fiery little ex-War Min- 
ister had received another nasty set- 
back to his ambition to dominate Ja- 
pan’s army. 

He got his first last year. His em- 
bryonic Fascism, which branded in- 
dustrialists and politicians as thieves, 
alarmed the great Mitsui and Mitsu- 
bishi firms which usually get what they 
want from the Diet. Conservative army 
chiefs also disapproved of Araki. They 
regarded industrialists as mecessary 
evils of their trade. Moreover, the War 
Minister’s doctrine inflamed too many 
of their young peasant-born officers. 

Araki, kicked upstairs to the Su- 
preme Military Council, saw his old 
job go to Senjuro Hayashi, a strait- 
laced soldier who could keep his mouth 
shut. Though a close friend of the 
ousted Minister, Hayashi limited his 
political activity to wangling a huge 
war budget out of the Diet. Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi, huge munitions makers, 
gave him joyful support. 

Yet Araki continued to stir up the 
younger officers through Jinzaburo 
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Sadao Araki: His Fencing Dummy Bears the Brunt 


Mazaki, director general of military 
education. During Hayashi’s absence 
from Tokyo last October, the Araki 
group published a pamphlet hinting at 
an army dictatorship. 

Mitsui and Mitsubishi’ directors 
blanched. The traditional rivals threat- 
ened by a common danger, had neg- 
lected to make themselves solid with 
the people. Gangs of super-patriots 
were wrecking banks of both big 
combines, charging foreign-exchange 
manipulation. An army coup seemed 
assured of much popular backing. 

Police quietl¥ arrested 4,000 dis- 
turbers. Then capitalists considered 
Araki’s clique. This year the army 
seeks another huge sum. Korekiyo 
Takahashi, courageous Finance Min- 
ister, intends to fight the plan. 

Japan’s expenditures for the last 
four years foot up in red ink. The 
$600,000,000 army and navy 1935 total, 
46 per cent of the whole national budg- 
et, necessitated. drastic cuts in flood 
and drought relief. Yet the nation can 
probably absorb more deficit bonds. 
Would the army muzzle Araki in re- 
turn for Diet support? 

Last week Japanese nodded know- 
ingly. General Hayashi had fired the 
shrewd Mazaki. He found the task 
easier, rumor said, because the army 
educator not only opposed impending 
dismissals of other Araki henchmen 
but schemed to oust Hayashi himself. 

General Mazaki, booted upstairs to 
join Araki, met his successor, Gen. 
Jotaro Watanabe, coming down from 
the Military Council. The new army 
educator has steered clear of the fac- 
tional quarrel. 

Arrest of 187 Communists height- 
ened capitalist elation. Patriotic edi- 
tors, mortified that Tokyo could pro- 


duce so many Reds, maintained that 
the prisoners got inspiration and guid- 
ance from comrades in the United 
States. 


TARIFF: Japan Erects a Spite Fence; 
Canada Builds Its Wall Up Higher 


The wrought iron gates which guard 
Japan’s Foreign Office swung open. 
Correspondents filed in for another 
interview with Eiji Amau, herald of 
trouble for western powers. 


Last week the spectacled spokesman 
had bad news for Canada. The Cabinet, 
he announced, had decided to slap a 
one-year 50 per cent ad valorem duty 
on eleven commodities imported from 
the Dominion. 


Tokyo, he explained, must retaliate. 
In 1933 the Canadian Government, 
alarmed by a flood of cheap products 
from the island empire, determined to 
value them in par yen. An article 
actually worth one depreciated yen (29 
cents currently) thus became subject 
to duty as an 84-cent item. 

Japanese industrialists had already 
been fuming since 1932 about solidi- 
fication of British Empire tariff walls 
by the Ottawa trade agreements. High 
barriers in other countries also an- 
noyed them. If they could force one 
breach, foreign bulwarks might crum- 
ble. They decided to launch their first 
attack on Canada, whose _ timber, 
aluminum, wheat, pulp, paper, lead, 
and zinc can be obtained from other 
lands. 

In Ottawa the Cabinet got together. 
Two days later, Prime Minister Richard 
Bennett announced its decision. Hence- 
forth Japanese shipments into Canada 
will encounter a 33 1/3 per cent ad 
valorem surtax. 


ARGENTINA: All Quiet, Muzzled 


Press Suspects More Trouble 


NAZI TERROR BARED IN BUENOS AIRES 
237 ARGENTINE COMMUNISTS SEIZED 
BLIZZARD RAGES IN ARGENTINA 

ARGENTINES PLAGUED BY HEAT WAVE 


Such headlines in the foreign press 
enrage Gen. Augustin P. Justo, Argen- 
tina’s army-educated President. He 
feels they discourage prospective inves- 
tors and tourists. He also fumes that 
local newspaper reports of: riots and 
abortive coups falsely imply instability 
in his regime. 


Last week he decreed rigid control of 
all news correspondents and agencies, 
foreign and domestic. They must post 
from 5,000 pesos to 50,000 ($1,612.50 
to $16,125 currently) with the National 
Bank as guarantee of decorous behav- 
ior. Agencies may be closed and jour- 
nalists disqualified if they report news 
which seems “false or contrary to 
public morals or public order or tend- 
ing to disturb public opinion or which 
discredits the country.” 


Furthermore correspondents must 
keep copies of telegraphic and mail de- 
spatches for inspection by postal offi- 
cials who have for years secretly cen- 
sored unfavorable market news. The 
decree gave them power to punish news- 
paper men three years after offensive 
reports appear. 

Argentine newspapers roasted their 
213-pound President. “Absurd!” cried 
La Nacion. “Unconstitutional!” shrieked 
La Prensa. Surprised American editors 
pointed out that Argentine finances ap- 
pear sound, that the Facist revolt in 
Buenos Aires province collapsed last 
March. Some suspected that President 
Justo may anticipate another and more 
serious uprising. 


BRITAIN: His Majesty Reviews 
Another Armada 21 Years Later 


One bright July day in 1914 the 
mightiest battle fleet yet assembled 
steamed out of Spithead, an anchorage 
sheltered by the Isle of Wight. Gray 
battle cruisers, dreadnoughts, cruisers, 
destroyers, and auxiliaries swept past 
the royal yacht Victoria and Albert. 


Worry: Overhead, sixteen new navy 
airplanes rattled uncertainly downwind 
at 80 miles an hour. But King George 
took greater pride in the 200 warships 
pompously parading Channelward at 11 
knots. Those grim craft might be 
needed. The Sarajevo murders of June 
28 had inflamed Europe. Nations talked 
of war. 

Britain also had internal trouble. 
Drilling Ulsterites stood ready to fight 
against the Home Rule plan to unite 
North and South Ireland. Possibly the 
seaggoing monarch wished more Irish- 
men could be like the Glasgow-born tea 
magnate whose fourth Shamrock left 
Portsmouth that day for a scheduled 
race with the American sloop Resolute. 


But Sir Thomas Lipton’s crack at the 
cup had to wait. Fifteen days after the 
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Spithead test mobilization, the British 
Navy cleared for action. 


Worry: One sunny day last week 
Britain’s warships again lined up at 
Spithead. New problems plagued King 
George. Another war loomed—this time 
in Africa. Rearming Nazis had forced 
Britain into a naval agreement which 
angered France. In North Ireland, 
Boyne Battle observants shot at each 
other. 


The monarch put out from Ports- 
mouth aboard the same 1899-model 
yacht he had used 21 years ago. On his 
shoulders gleamed the gold epaulettes 
of an Admiral of the Fleet. Nearby on 
the bridge stood the Prince of Wales, a 
Vice Admiral, and the Duke of York, a 
Rear Admiral. The Duke of Kent, who 
played shirtless golf the day before and 
lost his garment to a souvenir hunter, 
appeared in the uniform of a Com- 
mander. 


Over the sparkling water boomed 21- 
gun salutes from an armada of 158 ves- 
sels. On green shores 250,000 proud 
Britons cheered. Early arrivals, pressed 
forward by the great crowd, stood for 
hours knee-deep in water. Luckier sub- 
jects looked on from a flotilla of sight- 
seeing boats. 

They all kept out of the royal way. 
Only one proud little boat danced ahead 
of the Victoria and Albert. The Patricia, 
owned by the Elder Brethren of Trinity 
House, alone held traditional right to 
precede the King’s yacht. The black- 
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The Duke of Kent: He Lost His Shirt 


hulled 793-ton craft, one-sixth the size 
of the other, carried the chiefs of the 
British pilot service, togged up in gold 
braid and blue. 


Famous ships filled the eyes of the 
King. Combined mobilization of the 
home, Mediterranean, and reserve fleets 
had brought old associates together. 
Here bulked the battleship Revenge, a 
Jutland warrior. There lay the Iron 
Duke which led her into battle, and 
later to become only a humble trainer 
of cadets. 


Near the veterans swung younger, 
more arrogant vessels—the monster 
battle cruiser Hood, world’s largest war- 
ship; and the battleships Nelson and 
Rodney. King George saluted 9 flag- 
decked battleships, 2 battle cruisers, 2 
aircraft carriers, 18 cruisers, 66 destroy- 
ers, 25 submarines, and a host of lesser 
craft. Crews cheered. Bands blared. A 
hundred planes roared overhead at more 
than twice the speed they would have 
made in 1914. 


Then all hands drank His Majesty’s 
health in special tots of ruam—or, if they 
preferred, lime juice. That night, flag 
and senior officers dined aboard the 
royal yacht. Electric bulbs outlined the 
fighting craft whose searchlights pen- 
ciled the sky. 


Worry: Next morning a_ special 
hoist of code flags fluttered from the 
Victoria and Albert. “The enemy is in 
sight.”” Under scudding gray clouds the 
King led the fleet out to battle practice 
in the Channel. 


Jubilee Year maneuvers gave him 
something new to think about. The 
Rodney shot down a wireless-controlled 
plane—the forerunner, perhaps, of a 
hostile robot fleet which will present no 
low-flying targets for English guns. 

Five days later Sir Bolton Eyres- 
Monsell, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
announced Britain had abandoned the 
ratio principle of determining naval 
strength. He proposed to invite oth- 
er powers to submit reduction plans. 
If they decline, His Majesty will have 
still another problem. 





MUNITIONS: Britons Hear That Their 
Arms Makers Clean Up on Both Sides 


On a World War battlefield, British 
troops wrested from the Germans qa 
heavy cannon. They brought it back 
to England. In the public square of a 
little English town they set their trophy 
up as a monument to the Tommies who 
had lost their lives under its barrage. 
Years later a curious tourist, peering 
closely at the memorial, read the name- 
plate of the gun’s builder—Vickers Ltd., 
leading British maker of munitions! 

Stanley Baldwin’s statement last year 
that Britain’s frontier “is now on the 
Rhine” crystalized his countrymen’s 
fears of possible future German air 
raids. Should such raids occur, British 
engines might drive many of the death- 
scattering planes. 

Last week Ronald MacKinnon Wood, 
ex-official of the Royal Air Force’s 
Aerodynamics Department, brought 
sensational evidence that British mu- 
nition builders still traffic with their 
country’s potential enemies. In Lon- 
don’s Gothic Middlesex Guildhall, the 
nervous, ascetic-looking aviation expert 
told the Royal Arms Commission: “Im- 
portant military equipment” has recent- 
ly passed to Germany from Britain. 
Supercharged engines, designed for ex- 
tremely high altitudes and hence clear- 
ly not for civilian use, have crossed in 
great quantities to the Reich. 

From Wood’s testimony Britons con- 
cluded: Their manufacturers were mak- 
ing twofold profit—first, by strengthen- 
ing Germany’s air fleet; second, by 
selling the British Government more 
planes to meet the German “threat.” 

Unlike Washington’s Nye Committee, 
the Royal Commission has no power to 
seize documents or question witnesses 
under oath. At last week’s hearing 
the deep, impressive voice of Sir Wil- 
liam Jowitt, former Attorney General, 
pleaded in vain for authority to read 
evidence of British arms-profiteering. 

Meanwhile Britain’s Air Ministry an- 
nounced plans for the organization of 
71 new squadrons of war planes for 
home defense. 
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The King Led the British Fleet in Battle Practice 
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GARRIDO: Ruthless Modern 
Hero-Swashbuckler of Tabasco 


In June, Tomas Garrido y Canabal re- 
signed—by request—as Mexico’s Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. For the moment 
he is not Governor of Tabasco, a post 
he has held intermittently for ten years. 
But that doesn’t mean Mexico’s most 
talked of man has lapsed into a state 
of innocuous desuetude. 

Last week twenty exiled students, 
determined to oust the villain who had 
ousted them, took wing from Mexico 
City for Villahermosa. The capital of 
Tabasco, swampy State at the base of 
the Yucatan peninsula, can be reached 
only afoot or by plane. Above the pro- 
pellers’ roars the young men shouted: 
“Abajo el Tirano! Death to Garrido!” 

It turned out to be death to the stu- 
dents. Five died on:the main street of 
Villahermosa, Tabasco’s capital, punc- 
tured by submachine gun fire from a 
car that contained a bronze-faced Mexi- 
can strongly resembling Senor Garrido. 

Blue-eyed (he had an Irish grand- 
father), black-haired (his father de- 
scended from Spanish conquistadores), 
hard-visaged (his greatgrandfather was 
a Yankee skipper named Brown), Gar- 
rido y Canabal looks like an American 
cattleman. He acts like a Richard Hard- 
ing Davis swashbuckler brought up to 
date. 

3esides gangster methods, he im- 
ported from America a mania for work 
and a desire for modernization. He 
punishes beggary in Tabasco. He in- 
sists on labor unions, which he controls. 
He founds schools, libraries, and cattle- 
breeding stations, and compels peons to 
write, read, and study up-to-date farm- 
ing. 

Italy and Germany inspired his youth 
movement—the Jovenes Revolutionario. 
They troop through steaming Tabasco 
bundled in heavy black pantaloons and 
thick red shirts. They have a Fascist 
salute—only theirs saves energy: they 
simply lay a listless hand on the -heart. 

From Russia Tomas borrowed a name 
for his favorite son, Lenin. But hatred 
of the Church wells in his nature. 
Though born, baptized, and married a 
Catholic, he believes the Church kept 
Tabasco’s Mayan Indians in squalor, 
ignorance, and poverty. This inspired 
him first to drive out the priests: if they 
wanted to stay, he told them, they must 
marry. Then he proceeded to pull down 
all shrines. Church-razing is no longer 
a favorite Tabascan outdoor sport. No 
churches remain for razing. 

As a result, out of Mexico come con- 
flicting stories of Garrido. He is worse 
than Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and Huey 
Long. He is the best thing that ever 
happened to Tabasco. 

Actually Garrido is as ruthless as a 
Renaissance prince—no enemies live 
long to plague him—and as fascinating- 
ly lavish and charming. Unlike many 
prominent Mexicans, he admires Ameri- 
cans. American correspondents can see 
everything they want to see, learn from 
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Thomas Garrido: His Swashbuckling Methods Are Modern 


his frank conversations everything they 
want to know, and to boot, have his 
planes, houses, guards, even his money, 
at their disposal. 

Only 43, he has ruled Tabasco since 
1915. In that year, fresh from Cam- 
peche, where he was born and studied 
law, he got a job in Tabasco’s legal de- 
partment. No mere clerkship could 
keep a Garrido down. He elected his 
candidate Governor and got himself a 
judgeship. 

By 1922 he was Governor. By 1923, 
ex-President de la Huerta, powerful 
rebel leader, had slated him for execu- 
tion. Pascual Diaz, then Bishop of Ta- 
basco, saved Garrido from the firing 
squad. He escaped to Guatemala, then 
returned to since unbroken power and 
drove Diaz out. 

During his six months as Secretary 
of Agriculture, 25 guards and 25 ma- 
chine guns accompanied him every- 
where in Mexico City. In Tabasco they 
remain out of sight. The people there 
like him. 

He has improved the native health 
and enforced prohibition. Liquor, next 
to the Church, he believes the world’s 
greatest curse. If ducking won’t cure 
drunkenness, a year at hard labor usual- 
ly will. 


He has also made Tabasco compara- 
tively wealthy, by stamping out labor 
unrest and bringing in Standard Fruit 
and other companies. They were to de- 
velop new industries—and from busi- 
ness enterprises he gets a share of the 
profits. An inheritor of some wealth, 
he has done well for himself. His for- 
tune runs to some 50,000,000 pesos 
($13,925,000 currently). 

Though he poses in clothes that make 
him look like a Mexican movie villain, 
he usually wears plain white and a 
planter’s Panama hat. He doesn’t wear 
a red shirt like his followers. 

His wife and three children have 
lived in Mexico City all year. Since 
the recent trouble they have reportedly 
gone to Louisiana. Besides three Mexi- 
can plantations, Garrido owns a block 
of New Orleans apartments and a 
Louisiana rice plantation in Thibodeau. 
If any trouble occurs, Garrido can al- 
ways fly there. He has a plane all fixed 
up for a nonstop flight and a pilot who 
can land on the edge of a dime. Jim 
Liddell is an American, passionately 
devoted to Garrido, and ordinarily a bit 
inarticulate. But when the newspapers 
get too rough with his hero, he writes 
them letters: “Garrido’s not so bad as 
you say.” 
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WAR: Correspondents Begin to 
Arrange for Observation Posts 


Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres. 

Straight to the point in his opening 
sentence went Rome’s greatest war cor- 
respondent. Caius Julius Caesar mopped 
up the three parts of Gaul with one 
hand; with the other he told clearly, 
and concisely why, when, and how he 
did it. His Gallic Wars set a reportorial 
standard equaled only by his hot flash 
(by mail) from the battle of Zela, Asia 
Minor: VENI VIDI VICI. 

But Caesar belonged to a world neat- 
ly subdivided into Romans and Bar- 
barians. Today no one expects Benito 
Mussolini, once a newspaper man him- 
self, to waste time writing a De Bello 
Aethiopico. Such an effort would have 
slight topical value. If the Duce’s legions 
do march against Haile Selassie, cling- 
ing armies of reporters from Europe 
and America will tell the story of victor 
and vanquished. 


ASSIGNMENT: Some of these corre- 
spondents already are on the spot; oth- 
ers await orders to sail. Whether they 
go to Ethiopia or the surrounding 
French and Italian territory (see map) 
they must travel by sea. A ticket from 
London to Addis Ababa, focal point of 
news interest, costs some $500—train 
to Marseille, ship to Jibouti, and 487 
miles of rail to Ethiopia’s capital. 

No junket, this last leg. The cor- 
respondent eager to start work on the 
assignment of a lifetime will fret three 
days on a journey shorter than that 
from New York to Cleveland. The King 
of Kings’ French-built railroad operates 
by day only, on a blockhouse-protected 
track. Sportsmen and traders killed 
off the lions: thrill-seeking natives oc- 
casionally shoot guns or hurl javelins 
at passing trains. They have been 
known to tear up rail sections to make 
steel spears. 

In Addis Ababa—a pessimistic writer 
once dubbed it “an African kraal on a 
large scale’—the newspaper men will 
find little amusement for the strange 
silver coins jingling in their pockets. 

Since 1780, Ethiopian natives have 
accepted only a Vienna-minted coin 
bearing Maria Theresa’s profile and 
the Hapsburg arms. The thaler, slight- 
ly heavier than an American cart- 
wheel and worth some 43 cents, buys 
16 native piastres. The present Em- 
peror’s ancestor, Menelik, got his im- 
age stamped on coins in Paris but his 
subjects preferred the Holy Roman 
Empress. 

Few newspaper men expect or care 
to master the complicated Amharic 
tongue of the ruling classes. Most cul- 
tured Ethiopians speak at least one Oc- 
cidental language, but in their contacts 
with humbler natives, correspondents 
will struggle with hair-raising brands 
of pidgin English and French. West- 
erners will find little enlightenment in 
Abyssinian, leading street dialect, or 
any other Egypto-Semitic potpourri 
current in Ethiopia. 


In the city of mud walls, iron roofs, 
and few paved streets, the reporters 
will have to content themselves for di- 
version with two movies—Sundays on- 
ly; a scattering of Armenian restau- 
rants and Greek pleasure-halls with lit- 
tle classical about them but nudity; and 
the Imperial Hotel. Here the lucky ones 
will live. Others will camp in tents or 
“chickas’—sketchy iron-roofed wood- 
and-mud huts—such a situation pre- 
vailed in 1933, when royalty and the 
press jammed Addis Ababa for the Con- 
quering Lion of Judah’s coronation. 

At the Imperial’s bar the correspond- 
ents will find, in addition to whisky and 
gin, the natives’ favorite drink, honey 
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mead. They will find also playing cards, 
but no slot machines. These, American- 
made, the Emperor junked in a recent 
morality drive. War doubtless will take 
from the capital’s racetrack all its 
horses. Tennis and tea will remain. 


VETERANS: All this is old stuff to 
some correspondents, especially to Wil- 
son James. The Associated Negro Press 
sent, this 28-year-old former Tuskegee 
student to Addis Ababa as soon as war 
passed from possibility to probability. 
Some 50,000 subscribers have been read- 
ing his mailed dispatches in the 50-odd 
American Negro papers his agency 
serves. His stories among other things 
reflect his experience as a pilot and 
aviation mechanic. After hostilities 
start, however, he will have to confine 
himself to terse cable bulletins. 


More money, hence. more wordage, 
will give Karl von Wiegand and H. R. 
Knickerbocker a chance to prove again 
their rank among .the world’s crack 
news-getters. Wiegand, Hearst’s veter- 
an European chief, will write for Uni- 


versal Service, supplying morning pa- 
pers. Red Knickerbocker, who won the 
1930 journalism Pulitzer Prize for a 
series of stories on Russia, will sling 
adjectives for Hearst’s Internationa] 
News Service—afternoon papers. Each 
will have an assistant. 

G. L. Steer has been sending dis- 
patches to The New York Times. Will 
Barber keeps the Chicago Tribune in- 
formed from Jibouti. William H. Stone- 
man will interrupt his coverage of Mos- 
cow to follow the war for The Chicago 
Daily News, whose foreign reporting 
rivals that of The Times. The New 
York Herald Tribune also may send a 
special correspondent. The Associated 
Press and United Press may work out 
of Rome, relying on local correspond- 
ents in Africa, until events justify 
sending one of their men to the front. 
Capt. P. J. Dunkley covers Addis Ababa 
for Reuter’s. In this country the Brit- 
ish agency has a tie-up with The As- 
sociated Press, INS, and The New York 
Times; it also sells-news independently. 
Jean Allary, manager of the Rome 
bureau, will direct operations for Havas, 
of France. In the United States this 
agency serves The New York Post and 
The Philadelphia Record. It has 100- 
odd Canadian clients, French and Eng- 
lish. 

Correspondents with the Italian troops 
—at Asmara in Eritrea and Mogadiscio 
in Somaliland—will rate as army offi- 
cers, subject to military law. They don’t 
expect to get any scoops. Reporters 
stationed at Jibouti, the only censor- 
free spot, may have better luck. 


TOLLs: Foreign correspondents work- 
ing off the beaten track often find send- 
ing their news as much a problem as 
getting it. Should battle disrupt Ethi- 
opia’s single telegraph line running 
from Addis Ababa to Jibouti, reporters 
in the capital will have to rely on the 
country’s one radio station, built by 
Italians but long since under the local 
government’s control. By a circuit spe- 
cially created for the emergency, Ca- 
ble & Wireless, Ltd., of London, affil- 
iated with RCA Communications, Inc., 
picks up this station and relays to New 
York, an expensive procedure. Press 
messages tally 42 cents a word, urgent 
flashes 92 cents a word. 

An alternate route would save money 
at the cost of seconds precious to news 
services: wireless from Addis Ababa to 
Aden in British Arabia; Eastern Cable 
to London; cable or radio to New York. 

In belligerent territory, radio and 
telegraph will labor under irksome of- 
ficial censorship. To escape the govern- 
mental blue pencil, correspondents may 
attempt to smuggle news through to 
services: wireless from Addis Ababa to 
Jibouti. Short wave radio sets will 
prove cumbersome and expensive. From 
Addis Ababa, if Italian bombers wreck 
the railroad, mule caravans will pro- 
vide the chief means of communication 
with neutral territory. 

On the Italian side, apart from cen- 
sorship, things will be easier—and dul- 
ler—for the newspaper men. From Eri- 
trea and Somaliland they will send ca- 
bles at 1514 cents a word—49 cents for 
urgent flashes—almost a third less than 
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news from Ethiopia. They will have 
comparatively luxurious living condi- 
tions. 

Instead those up on the 8,000-foot 
plateau will have to pay for a retinue 
of servants. They will have to have 
mules, the only means of getting around 
—except for a few scrawny camels—in 
a country with practically no highways. 
Only one motor road, now in construc- 
tion, goes from the capital to Jimma, 
a strategic outpost. The land of Sheba 
has one airport, at Addis Ababa. But 
newspaper men likely will not use it; 
the natives would make mincemeat of 
an aviator forced to land outside the 
capital. On the Italian side, of course, 
army rules bar all civilian planes. 


Eyes: If aircraft is eyes to the army, 
it is all the more so to the press. But 
whether enterprising news picture serv- 
ices will be able to send camera scouts 
flying over battle scenes remains prob- 
lematical. Unconfirmed reports persist 
that one of the newsreel companies 
plans an ambitions expedition, which 
would include a chartered vessel and 
aircraft. 


Amid the customary official secrecy, 
one fact emerges; all services will add 
to their local staffs, for the most part 
local free-lancers. Hearst Metrotone, 
Pathe, and Fox Movietone have experts 
in Europe. So have AP picture service, 
Scripps-Howard’s Acme-NEA, Times- 
Wide-World, and International News 
Photos. 


Radio doesn’t share the newspapers’ 
and newsreels’ contemptuous disregard 
for expense; neither NBC nor CBS 
plans direct coverage of the war. But 
the world at large need fear no dearth 
of thrills. Even if mosquitoes bite the 
reporters to death or narrow-minded 
warriors smash all cameras, the respec- 
tive belligerent governments will give 
editors all the headaches they want. 


News: Caesar knew the power of 
propaganda, old as war itself: Libenter 
homines id quod volunt credunt—if you 
believe it, it’s true. Is it true that wild 
Ethiopians recently swooped on natives 
friendly to Italy and carved up their 
young? Rome flashed that news... 
The official Italian agency, Stefani, sells 
no dispatches in the United States, not 
even to the 130 newspapers and other 
publications that cater to 4,500,000 
Italo-Americans. But its Washington 
correspondent, Leone Fumasoni-Biondi, 
nephew of the Papal Nuncio, may have 
much to say about news from the front. 

To assure a square deal for Ethiopia 
in American public opinion, Haile Selas- 
sie last week named John H. Shaw, New 
York exporter-importer, as Consul Gen- 
eral in the United States. Moreover, a 
Committee on Ethiopia, headed by the 
Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, Episcopal 
Bishop of Albany, has called on clergy 
of all faiths to pray on Sunday, Aug. 18, 
against Italy’s “aggression.” 


Sun Yat Sen’s 1919-21 American 
press representative now rolls up his 
sleeves in the Africans’ cause. Robert 
Harris, secretary of the Oldham com- 
mittee, seeks to sell exclusive newsreel 
rights of the war. This idea has a sin- 
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gle precedent: in 1914 Pancho Villa sold 
his campaign movie rights to Mutual 
Film Co. for $25,000 and a percentage. 
But he hogged the camera himself. D. 
W. Griffith made the Mexican War in 
Los Angeles. 

Harris should find his new job easier 
than his work on behalf of Young China. 
That campaign raged too far from 
home. Distant Chaco guns likewise 
found no echo at American firesides. 
But everyone fears Mussolini’s adven- 
ture may set more than Africa ablaze. 
Japan, with heavy commercial interests 
in Ethiopia, threatens Rome. For black, 
yellow, and brown people the world 
over, Il Duce raises the specter of con- 
flict between white and colored. 
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Not all of America’s 12,000,000 Ne- 
groes associate Ethiopia’s fate with 
their own. But dusky orators in areas 
where Negroes abound find willing 
audiences for their cail to arms. The 
State Department has dug up an 1818 
statute banning enlistment in this 
country for service under an alien flag. 
No restriction barred American soldier- 
ing in the Foreign Legion or the Lafay- 
ette Escadrille. Meanwhile, ‘“Com- 
mander” Samuel Daniels, leader of the 
Pan-African Reconstruction Associa- 
tion, claims 50,000 volunteers. 

Earnest Negro recruits would gasp to 
learn that Ethiopia’s ruling class scorn 
to be classed as Negroes. Conflicting 
theories trace their ancestry to Biblical 
kings, to a mixture of Egyptian and 
Semitic, and even to Caucasian stock. 
To them even the name Abyssinian, de- 
rived from “Habesha,” Arabic term of 
contempt for a mongrel race, spells 
mortal insult. 


Nor News: Last week “Princess Ros- 
sari Heshla Tamanya, first cousin of 
Haile Selassie, King of Kings and Con- 
quering Lion of Judah,” held court in a 
New York hotel. She had culture, 
knowledge of music, fourteen lan- 
guages, and brocaded robes. 

“At all costs my people will keep — 
their freedom. . .” Awe-struck report- 
ers from The Times, The Daily News, 
and other high-powered New York 
dailies, took notes. “Everything will go 
to war—men, women, children, the cli- 
mate, water, reptiles. . .” 


Newspaper men avid for background, 
ran about in circles until one of them 
got a tip. Emergency Relief rolls iden- 
tified the Princess as Iselyn Smith, job- 
less Harlem radio singer. 
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The Tacoma, Wash., Lumber Strike Breeds Another Barbara Frietchie 
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A Crash and a Spill at the Pennypack Country Club, Holmsburg,-Pa.: 
Anna Bradford’s Maid Stumbles in the Light Harness Trotting Event 
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High Waters in China—a New Version of the Sailor’s Holiday 





King George Inspected the Royal Air Force Be- 
fore It Took Off for Its Exhibition Over Hendon 


MORRIS ROSENFELD 
Insult to Injury: The Runaway Matron on Her Second Lap Pulls Merle Smith’s 12-Meter ‘Seven Seas’ 
the Sulky Wheels Over-the Fallen Horse; No One Was Hurt on the Larchmont Regatta’s First Day 
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Battery Puts Ruth Out at Home 


Babe Ruth’s bulky shadow still dark- 
ened the New York Yankees’ ball park. 
Few experts conceded him a chance to 
snatch the manager’s reins from Joe 
McCarthy’s competent hands. But fans 
cheered wildly whenever the ex-home 
run monarch, who recently quit the 
Braves, came to watch his old team- 
mates play. 

A year after joining the Yankees, 
Joe McCarthy gave New York the 
1932 world championship. He had a 
hard time with Ruth, the team’s super- 
star. The Babe considered managers 
unnecessary evils. But the players lined 
up with Joe and worked hard for him. 
To the Yankees came two runner-up 
seasons and leadership of the league 
most of this year. 


PitoT: Last week Col. Jacob Rup- 
pert, Yankee owner, spiked all Ruthian 
hopes. To sports writers assembled at 
the Stadium, the white-mustached 
brewer announced: “What I have to 
say will be short and sweet. I have 
just renewed McCarthy’s contract for 
two years.” 

That afternoon Johnny Allen, sharp- 
chinned former North Carolina hotel 
clerk, celebrated the Colonel’s decision 
by shutting out the White Sox. Then 
the Yankees trooped into their club- 
house to congratulate Manager Mc- 
Carthy on two more years as pilot with 
a pre-depression salary estimated at 
close to $35,000. 

Joe McCarthy has two unique rec- 
ords. The brown-eyed, gum-chewing 
Irishman is the only still-active man- 
ager to win a world series without hav- 
ing played a big league ball game. And 
no other manager has ever won pen- 
nants in both major circuits. 

Joe broke into professional baseball 
at 19 as shortstop with the 1906 Wil- 
mington team. He spent ten years 
wandering from one small club to 
another, stopping at Franklin, Toledo, 
Indianapolis, Wilkes-Barre, and Buffalo. 

Buffalo thought his fielding fine. He 
could watch a batter hit three times, 
then figure where the next ball would 
come and play out of position to snare 
it. But he swung his own bat so 
feebly Buffalo had to fire him. Joe re- 
members the Honeymoon city chiefly 
because there he found Elizabeth Cave, 
now Mrs. McCarthy. Friends consider 
her the best cook in Buffalo. Joe con- 
curs. 


MiraAcLeE: Beginning in 1916, Joe 
spent ten years with the Louisville 
Colonels. He became manager in 1919. 
That year his team placed third, the 
next year second, the third year first. 
Four seasons later he won another 
pennant. From Louisville he got a 
handsome traveling bag and a boost 
upstairs into the big leagues. He still 
has the bag. 

In 1926 the Chicago Cubs occupied 
the cellar. William Wrigley Jr., with a 
fortune stuck in chewing gum, gave 
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Mary Hoerger: Demand Quotations on Her Autograph Soared 


Manager McCarthy nearly $1,000,000 
for reinforcements. Joe hired Kiki 
Cuyler, Riggs Stephenson, Hack Wil- 
son, and a whole string of pitchers. 
At first the fans yelled “Busher!” But 
that season Joe dragged the Cubs up 
from eighth to fourth; later he took 
two third places, a second, and a pen- 
nant. Before he finished the fans yelled 
“Miracle Man!” 

From his men Colonel Joe expects 
minimum discipline, but lots of work. 
In the ball park he concentrates on 
the job: “Get that one run and get it 
first. The other fellow has to tie you 
before he’s back in the game.” But off 
the field he would rather have his 
men sleep late than clutter a hotel 
lobby. He spends most of his time in 
his rooms, to avoid the impression of 
spying on the team. 

Usually mild and patient, Joe goes 
off the handle only if a player breaks 
rules or looks for trouble. On a road- 
trip he fired a man for getting drunk 
and parading through the train in 
pajamas. To Hack Wilson, who loudly 
nursed prize-ring ambitions, Joe shout- 
ed: “Shut up—I can lick you myself 
in a pinch!” 

* 


DIVING: Adult Efforts Swamped 


By 11-Year-Old Mary’s Splash 
“Come on, now, Mary, don’t be 
Ova = « <” 

In her youth Frances Bilsbarrow 
aspired to diving honors. She won a 
number of Chicago championships and 
placed third in a national meet. In 1919 
she became one of Miami Beach’s first 
life guards. Then she married a young 
contractor, Fred Hoerger. She vowed 
to make her three daughters aquatic 
champions. 

Mary stood quivering at the end of a 
springboard. 

“Just put your hands over your head.” 
The 2-year-old mite obeyed. “Now bend 
over until you—” 

Splash! Yesterday Mary only knew 
how to swim. Today she had learned 
to dive. 


Betty Kompa, Alice Bridges, Erna 
Kompa, in the Women’s National Meet 


In her back yard, Mrs. Hoerger, 
swimming coach at the fashionable 
Miami Biltmore Hotel, rigged up a sand 
pit practice device. Mary wore a belt 
with ropes attached. She dived from a 
board into the pit. If a dangerous land- 
ing threatened, her parents pulled the 
girl up short on the ropes. 


Most fancy divers perfect their 
plunges in a sand pit before trying them 
in the water. Sand offers less resistance 
to jarring ‘“‘belly-floppers.” 


In 1932 Mary entered the Olympic 
tryouts. Crowds marveled as the 8- 
year-old performed with such mature 
stars as Georgia Coleman and Kather- 
ine Rawls. But Mary failed to qualify. 
Determinedly she went back to her 
practicing. Three hours a day she 
plunged into the Hoerger’s private pool 
and the back yard pit. 


The next Summer she participated in 
the women’s senior national A. A. U. 
meet at Jones Beach, Long Island, and 
took fourth in the 3-meter board dives. 
Last Summer she entered the same 
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meet, held this time at Detroit. She 
came in third. 

More training. More thumps into the 
sand pit. “That’s about all I do, ex- 
cept eat. But I like to work.” The 
brilliant Miami Beach grammar school 
student works hard at whatever she 
does. Appropriately, mathematics and 
art rank as her favorite subjects. A 
good diver needs both. 

Last week came the national wom- 
en’s senior championship at Long Is- 
land’s Manhattan Beach. Mary slipped 
a3 white bathing cap over her stringy 
blond hair and dived into the green 
waters of Oriental Pool. Between 
plunges she nervously waited her turn. 
Other contestants laughed and talked 
with her to quiet her skittishness. She 
only smiled and wrinkled her tip-tilted 
nose. .Up the ladder she scooted for her 
final dive. 

“Miss Hoerger in a running two and a 
half front somersault.” 

Gasps of astonishment from diving 
experts: The girl was a fool to try a 
two and a half in competition! “Only 
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Good Form in a Flying Start 
at Manhattan Beach Races 








men can do that one.” Failure would 
surely put her out of the running. 

Mary hit the springboard’s end with 
all her 74 pounds, shot up, looped twice, 
then cut the water head first with only 
a whisper of a splash. 

Judges totted up scores. Then they 
announced the winner: 11-year-old 
Mary Hoerger, best amateur woman 
low board diver in the country, young- 
est champion in the history of women’s 
athletics. 

Cameramen rushed her. To a re- 
porter she said: “Hold me, my legs feel 
weak.” 


ROCK ISLAND: Team _ Strikes 
Out lis 49-Year-Old Ball Club 


In these labor-troubled days even 
baseball players go on strike. 

Last week seventeen members of the 
Western League’s Rock Island, IIL, 
team clamored for payment of two 
debts: more than a month’s back pay, 
and $5.50 each as spending money. At 
the ball park 125 fans awaited the 
start of a night game with St. Joseph. 

To irate players officials handed out 
the spending money. But still no salary. 
Only eight men showed up at the field. 
By telephone came the ultimatum from 
the team’s hotel: no cash, no ball game. 
The fans went home. 


Next day Western League owners 
conferred. Besides labor problems, 
Rock Island backers had other head- 
aches—an unpaid $2,500 lien held by the 
National Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues, and a bill of $841.78 
for athletic supplies, uniforms, and 33 
dozen baseballs. The club was on the 
spot; it surrendered its franchise. 


Few lamented its passing. Long resi- 
dence in the cellar had dissipated its 
following. Davenport’s nearby ball team 
celebrated the decreased competition 
over gate receipts. Most of Rock Is- 
land’s men quickly signed with other 
outfits. Only the local groundkeeper 
mourned sincerely: the field’s condition 
was the best he had ever seen it. 


There She Goes! 
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JITTERS: Girl Got Up All Right 
But Forgot How to Come Down 


Last week Jean Ellis, Long Island 
student pilot with only six hours solo 
experience, gave 100 spectators at 
Roosevelt Field an hour of jitters. She 
knew how to go up but forgot how to 
come down. Thirty-four times she 
swooped toward the field, each time 
so scared she zoomed right up again. 

A fire truck and ambulance stood by. 
Planes took off with signs painted on 
their fuselages: FOLO ME AND IF THROT- 
TLE IS STUCK CUT SWITCH AND LAND ON 
SIGNAL. Finally one pilot towed an ad- 
vertising streamer across her vision: 
CUT SWITCH TO LAND. 

Miss Ellis did. She knocked down a 
steel wire fence and several steel 
posts. She demolished her landing gear, 
ripped out her engine, and crushed all 
four wings of her plane. She hung head 
downward in her safety belt, unhurt ex- 
cept for a slight scratch on her forehead. 

To a policeman who disentangled her, 
she said, “I guess I cut the switch too 
soon.” 


SAFETY: Air’s Highest Honor to 
Deviser of Fog-Piercing Eyes 


Topay: “Plane 45 calling Blank 
Field. In heavy fog. Visibility zero, 
ceiling zero. Trying to fly over or 
around the fog. Keep in touch.” 

At the landing field, an alert oper- 
ator throws a switch and talks into his 
microphone: “Calling plane 45. Calling 
plane 45. Can you hear me? Can you 
hear me? Can you...” 

In the next day’s paper: 

Searching planes flying above Deer 
Valley early this morning located the 
wreck of the Blank Airliner which lost 
its way in the fog yesterday. Pilots re- 
ported a twisted mass of steel, but no 
signs of life. They dropped casks of 
water and packages of food and medical 
supplies but could not land. Rescue 
parties have started in on foot... 


Tomorrow: “Plane 45 calling Blank 
Field. Heavy fog, no visibility. Are 
your beams on?” In the landing field 
office, the alert operator replies: ‘The 
beams are on. Come on in.” 

Confidently the pilot tunes his Kreusi 
radio compass to a transmitter set 
1,500 feet from the edge of the field 
runway. Along the beam he sets his 
course. If he wavers from it, a marker 
on the instrument panel protests. 

Presently a dashboard light flashes. 
He knows he is directly over the trans- 
mitter. He banks and heads along a 
second beam. Again the light flashes— 
he is over the second transmitter, two 
miles away. Now he’s all set. Back 
he heads toward the first sender, 
dropping gently to 200 feet. The light 
flashes a third time and he knows he’s 
as safe as if it were clear daylight. 


© It hasn’t happened yet with a passen- 
ger plane, but the Federal Bureau of 
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Air Commerce says that it soon ex- 
pects to begin installations on a dozen 
important passenger fields. 

The army will furnish the equipment, 
based on the work of Capt. Albert F. 
Hegenberger, chief of its Air Corps’ 
Instrument and Navigation branch. The 
youthful-looking, round-faced officer 
made the world’s first blind flight at 
Dayton in 1932. Since then, he and 
his pupils have made thousands of 
them, without a single accident. 

In 1927, with Lt. Lester Maitland, 
he made the first flight to Hawaii. Back 
in California, he heard rumors of a 
Congressional Medal of Honor. He 
scurried to Washington and protested: 
“The Medal of Honor is the nation’s 
highest award for’ extraordinary 
bravery. What I did was merely in the 
line of duty.” 


So War Department officials pinned 
on his breast instead the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. Last year, Secretary 
Dern added to it the Oak Leaf Cluster, 
in recognition of the blind flight. 

Monday, in Washington, the 40-year- 
old officer’s Commander-in-Chief handed 
him another award. From President 
Roosevelt, Hegenberger got aviation’s 
highest prize: the Collier Trophy, given 
each year for “the greatest achieve- 
ment in aviation.” 


JUMPS: A Major General Leaps 
To Obey a Captain’s Command 


Ten thousand feet above the Arizona 
desert Maj. Gen. George E. Leach sub- 
ordinated rank to discretion. 


“She’s afire! You’d better jump!” 
warned his pilot, Capt. Charles M. Cum- 
mings. General Leach obeyed orders. 
Enroute to California National Guard 
maneuvers, the Chief of the War De- 


partment’s Militia Bureau took an emer- 


gency detour via parachute. 


Ten miles farther on Captain Cum- 
mings, after a hard fight to control the 
flames, also abandoned ship. At the 
nearest ranch he called rescue planes 
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out from March Field, Riverside, Calif., 
to pick up his vanished passenger. 

Meanwhile General Leach marched 
over sun-blistered sand. After a 3-mile 
hike along a ranch fence, he met a 
sheepherder who guided him to King- 
man. There he found his pilot and a 
search plane. 


Next morning the General reached 
March Field with a slightly bruised arm, 
an extra day’s growth of beard, and a 
new distinction: the ranking United 
States Army officer to qualify for the 
Caterpillar Club. 
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Born: To John Jacob Astor 3rd, and 
the former Ellen Tuck French, a 7%- 
pound son, at Doctors Hospital, New 
York City. 

BirRTHDAY: Joseph W. Byrns, speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 66, 
July 20. He looked back on 26 years 
in Congress: “I’ve served through 
peace, war, panic, and recovery. I 
still have an abiding faith in human 
nature.” 


Mrs. Angeline Loring Avery, one of 
six surviving actual daughters of the 
American Revolution, 96, July 16. Her 
father, Solomon Loring, who enlisted 
in the Continental Army at 14, was 75 
when she was born. Of the Roosevelts 
she says: “I never cared for Theodore 
Roosevelt ... As for Franklin D... 
where’s he going to bring the country 
to?” 

ENGAGED: Mary Livingston Lansing 
of Salisbury, Conn., to Peter Arno (Cur- 
tis Arnoux Peters Jr.), cartoonist, au- 
thor, and former husband of Lois 
Long, writer for the New Yorker under 
the name of “Lipstick.” 

MARRIAGE REVEALED: K. M. James 
Lin, 26, foster son of Lin Sen, China’s 
president, and Viola Brown, 24, 5-and- 
10 cent store clerk, July 14, in Ash- 


Beauty and the Blacks Hunt the Beast... 
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land, Ky., by a justice of the peace. 
Lin, a graduate student at Ohio State 
University, denied stories of several 
undivorced wives and an _ indefinite 
number of children in China. But a 
cable of disapproval from his father 
left him “very ill.” 

ARRIVED: Luigi Pirandello, Italian 
playwright, in New York, on the Ital- 
ian liner Conte di Savoia, twelve days 
after his baggage and his secretary 
arrived on the French ship, Norman- 
die. After reading a prepared state- 
ment about the Abyssinian situation he 
remarked that it was “the right of 
any modern country to civilize a bar- 
baric land.” 


W. Lawson Little Jr., twice-in-suc- 
cession winner of the British Amateur 
golf championship, in New York, 
aboard the Majestic, on which he trav- 
eled third class. Unlike former return- 
ing champions, he received no Official 
welcome. 


DEPARTED: Lord Baden-Powell, found- 
er of the Boy Scout movement and 
Chief Scout of the World, and Lady 
Baden-Powell, Chief Girl Guide of the 
World, with their daughters, the Hons. 
Heather and Betty, from New York 
for England, ending a nine-months trip 
around the world attending Scout and 
Girl Guide meetings. 


Jouett Shouse, American Liberty 
League president, and Mrs. Shouse, on 
the Manhattan, for Europe. Shouse de- 
livered a parting shot: “The present 
administration is perverting the form 
of the American government and either 
it must stop itself or it must be 
stopped.” 


Mr. and Mrs. William J. La Varre, 
explorers, on the Dutch liner Van Rens- 
selaer, for the “Lost Land” in the in- 
terior of Brazil. To amazed newspaper 
reporters Mrs. La Varre said: “Shoot? 
No, I can’t. I’ve never even been in a 
shooting gallery.” 

Honorep: Miss Sarah Wambaugh, 
American and only woman member of 
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the League of Nations Saar Plebiscite 
Commission, by President Wilhelm Mik- 
las, With the Cross of Knight, -first 
class, of the Austrian Order of Merit. 

Diep: George William Russell (AE), 
68, poet, dramatist, mystic, philosopher, 
journalist, economist, painter; of can- 
cer, following a major operation in a 
Bournemouth, England, nursing home. 

The hulking, red-bearded Irishman’s 
first book, “Homeward: Songs by the 
Way,” caught the attention of William 
Butler Yeats, whose “Celtic Twilight” 
cult Russell joined. With Yeats, J. M. 
Synge, and Lady Gregory he founded 
Dublin’s Abbey Theatre Society, which 
produced his first plays. 

In 1897 he joined the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organization Society and became 
a leading farm economist as well as an 
outstanding literateur. From 1904 to 
1923 he edited The Irish Homesteader, 
and until 1930, the magazine that swal- 
lowed it, The Irish Statesman. 

In early days a printer botched the 
pseudonym Aeon. The famous pen- 
name AE resulted. 


Annie Smith Peck, 84, alpinist, educa- 
tor, and author, following a two-weeks’ 
iliness, in New York. She gave up 
teaching at 45 to pursue her hobby of 
mountain climbing. After her first great 
triumph—scaling the Matterhorn—she 
announced that “anyone could climb it.” 
Not until she was 57 did Miss Peck aft- 
er two unsuccessful attempts, conquer 
Peru’s double-peaked Mt. Huascaran. 
That gave her the still unbroken record 
of highest Western Hemisphere altitude 
for an American climber—21,812 feet. 
To honor her, Peruvians named the 
northern peak Cumbre Ana Peck. Two 
years ago she achieved her last real 
mountain climbing exploit—the ascent 
of Mt. Madison, 5,380 feet high, in New 
Hampshire’s Presidential Range. 


Other Deaths: Dr. Daniel Salamanca, 
scholar, teacher, and president of Bo- 
livia until 1934. Voters ousted him after 
Bolivia’s crushing defeats in the Chaco 
war, whose financing he had arranged 


... John Joy Edson, banker and for 34 
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years treasurer of the National Geo- 
graphic Society ... Lord Dalziel of 
Kirkcaldy, former owner of The London 
Daily Chronicle and chairman and 
managing director of United Newspa- 
pers, Ltd. ... Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
(Mrs. Basil de Selincourt), 62, author 
of “The Little French Girl,” “Philip- 
pa,” and seventeen other novels. 

Sick List: Thomas Meighan, silent 
films actor (operation for obstruction 
in bronchial passages): ‘condition fa- 
vorable” at Doctor’s Hospital, New 
York. 


Senator James Couzens, of Michigan, 
(bladder operation): “convalescing 
normally” at Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn. 


Antonio Scotti, baritone and friend of 
the late Enrico Caruso, in Naples, (ser- 
iously ill). Two years ago, Scotti bade 
America farewell, and returned “to die 
in my beloved native city.” 








RELIGION 





ROME: Rector Leaves American 
College and Gossips Speculate 


“Rome .. . like every capital, is a 
city of gossipers’—William Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston in his autobiogra- 
phy. He wrote from the memory of 
his early days as rector of the North 
American Coliege in Rome. 

Last week Roman gossips chattered 
about another rector of the college. The 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Eugene S. Burke resigned 
the important post he had held for ten 
years. Most former rectors quit to take 
higher posts—several of them, like Wil- 
liam Henry O’Connell, became Bishops. 
But Mgr. Burke announced his return 
to parochial work in New Jersey. In 
his native State the stout, rough-and- 
ready priest will be rector of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Hackensack, and dean of 
Bergen County. 

Why? Some gossips said Mgr. Burke 
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and Pope Pius XI disagreed. Since the 
Pontiff appointed the college’s rectors 
and faculty he can also remove them. 
More suspected that Mgr. Burke and 
the Very Rev. Mgr. Joseph A. Breslin, 
vice rector, did not see eye to eye. 


The North American College—legally 
the American College of the Roman 
Catholic Church of the United States— 
is 76 years old. In 1854, American Bish- 
ops went to the Eternal City for the 
proclamation of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Their minds, 
however, were filled with practical as 
well as pious thoughts. Other countries 
had national colleges in Rome to train 
priests. Why not the United States, 
too? 

Archbishop Hughes of New York and 
Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore spoke 
to Pope Pius IX about it. Three years 
later His Holiness bought the buff-col- 
ored Visitation Convent on the Via dell’ 
Umilta at the foot of the Quirinal Hill, 
for $42,000. He turned it over to the 
Americans. At home, the Bishops 
raised $50,000 to repair the 248-year- 
old building. In 1859 the college opened 
with thirteen students. 


Today the North American College 
has over 200 students. Eighty-five of 
the 107 American Archdioceses and Dio- 
ceses award scholarships to promising 
youths. They live at the college and 
attend classes at the Gregorian Univer- 
sity. An Episcopal Advisory Board— 
headed by Cardinal O’Connell—controls 
the college’s policies. The rector, be- 
sides directing students, is an unofficial 
ambassador from the United States to 
the Vatican. He arranges audiences 
with the Pope for American visitors. 
Last year Mgr. Burke, for four years a 
United States Navy chaplain, intro- 
duced 200 Annapolis midshipmen to the 
Holy Father. 

The college also owns a Summer 
house—Villa Santa Catarina. It ad- 
joins the Papal Summer villa, Castel 
Gandolfo, 15 miles from Rome in the 
Alban hills. Mgr. Burke got rousing 
cheers from his students a few years 
ago when he built a swimming pool and 
tennis courts. 





PHOTOS BY WILLIAM LA VARRE FROM GENDREAU 
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BAR: No New Deal Fireworks at 
This Year’s Coast Convention 


A postman on holiday goes for a 
walk. Lawyers earn their bread and 
butter by arguments. Last week, at 
the American Bar Association meet- 
ing in Los Angeles, 2,000 attorneys en- 
joyed themselves by arguing with each 
other loudly and long. 

One committee, supposed to report 
on effects of the New Deal, couldn‘t 
come to terms with itself; as a result, 
no report. Another committee pre- 
sented a criticism of the Hauptmann 
trial: Lawyers for both sides, in press 
interviews and radio talks, “seemed 
wholly to disregard all the accepted 
rules of dignity.” At once Attorney 
General Wilentz of New Jersey tele- 
graphed denial of charges directed 
against him. The committee, which had 
expected its report to provoke violent 
discussion, saw it passed over for later 
“modification.” 


Then followed earnest discussions in 
special sessions and usual speeches in 
general meetings. President Scott M. 
Loftin urged the “sanctity” of the Su- 
preme Court. James M. Beck of Penn- 
sylvania, gnomish former Solicitor 
General, called processing taxes a 
“clear violation of the Constitution.” 
Patrick J. Hurley, Hoover Secretary 
of War, examined petroleum control, 
“a power resting solely with the State’s 
sovereignty.” 

The attorneys blasted lawyers who 
knowingly protect criminals. Then they 
directed their fire at Huey Long. Last 
May their council on legal education 
put the Louisiana State University Law 
School on probation because it gave a 
degree to a friend of the Kingfish con- 
victed of criminal libel. The school’s 
dean promised reform, but the council 
decided to extend the probation. 


The last day, shirt-sleeved delegates 
nodded through committee reports. 
Finally came the nominations, headed 
by William L. Ransom of New York 
for president. Someone in the audi- 
ence named James M. Beck. 


Officers gasped. Never before had 
anyone opposed their choice. They put 
heads together to work out an election 
plan. In front of three former presi- 
dents filed two lines for the two candi- 
dates. The presidents counted noses. 
Ransom won—by 31, 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Altar Not an 
Auction Block for Old Titles 


Marie Ann von Wurmbrand-Stup- 
pach, beautiful Austrian countess, went 
fishing for a wealthy bridegroom. The 
family fortunes needed-mending. In 
1934, along came Clendenin J. Ryan 
Jr., related to nine American millions. 
Marie vowed she was “fresh from the 
convent.” Soon nuptial bells rang. 


But on their honeymoon the titled 
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Thomas D. Thacher: He De- 


fends Paramount Pictures Inc. 


KEYSTONE 
Countess von Wurmbrand-Stuppach, 
‘Victim of Her Mother’s Scheming’ 





lady tried to sell her husband the doc. 
trine of free love. She hocked part of 
her wedding gifts and with the pro- 
ceeds bought an expensive wrist watch 
for Count Vladimir Mittrowsky. An 
inscription on the case read: “I am 
with you every hour. February 20, 
1934.” On that date Clendenin had 
married her. 

Finally Ryan learned Marie had col- 
lected 145,000 schillings to release two 
former swains—a German baron and 
Count Vladimir of the wrist watch. The 
bewildered husband sued for annulment. 

Last week Supreme Court Justice 
Salvatore A. Cotillo granted the decree 
on grounds of conspiracy and fraud. 
For the loveless marriage he laid blame 
squarely upon Marie’s mother, the 
Dowager Countess May, once confined 
to a Viennese jail by her creditors: 
“The defendant entered wholeheartedly 
into the plot. But she was a victim of 
her mother’s scheming.” For inter- 
national misalliances, Justice Cotillo 
had stern rebuke: 

“Foreign adventurers and adventur- 
esses should be discouraged by our 
courts from seeking to make the sacred 
contract of marriage a mere sale of 
decadent titles.” 

Finep: By the Chelsea, Mass., Dis- 
trict Court, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., $500 for contempt. The New 
Theater League had dispatched protests 
to the court, via company wires, against 
the arrest of Richard Frey for using 
profanity in a Chelsea performance of 
Clifford Odets’s radical play, “Waiting 
for Lefty.” Similarly the American 
Youth Congress and an Armenian club 
had criticized the arrest of Martin Hala- 
bian, of Chelsea, as a suspicious person. 

Judge Samuel R. Cutler held Western 
Union in contempt for “publishing and 
delivering” messages that charged 
“frame-ups” and demanded “immediate 
release” of the prisoners: “The com- 
pany is just as responsible to the libel 
laws as a newspaper.” Prosecutor Fran- 
cis A. McCarthy blasted the wire com- 
pany: “The Western Union makes no 
distinction between courts, homes, and 
cowbarns.” 

PROTESTED: By Paramount Pictures, 
Inc., $3,222,315 “‘excessive” fees and al- 
lowances for attorneys, accountants, 
and receivers of its defunct predecessor, 
Paramount Publix Corp. 

Into United States District Court, 
New York City, swarmed a host of 
creditors to present bills of almost 
astronomical proportions. Former So- 
licitor General Thomas D. Thatcher 
prepared to launch Paramount’s de- 
fense. 

One law firm demanded $950,000; it 
pleaded that its corps of attorneys, 
laboring 72,000 hours on Paramount's 
business, should get $13.17 an hour 
each. Charles D. Hilles, former Re- 
publican National Committeeman, put 
in a bid for a total of $118,000 as trustee 
and equity receiver. At least a dozen 
others made $50,000 claims. 

Listening to the pleas of Paramount's 
numerous creditors, Federal Judge Al- 
fred C. Coxe occasionally asked: ‘Isn't 
that a little steep?” 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: Winnie Sheehan Stars 
In Movieland Guessing Game 





Since June, Hollywood has been play- 
ing a choice guessing game: ‘“What’s 
going to happen to Winnie Sheehan?” 

Last week Winfield R. Sheehan sup- 
plied the answer. He quit Fox Films. 


Joseph M. Schenck started the game, 
though he didn’t give a rap about the 
question. A month ago he withdrew 
his healthy, 2-year-old producing firm, 
Twentieth Century, from United Art- 
ists, and merged it with Fox. 


RivAts: With Schenck went the won- 
der boy from Wahoo, Darryl Zanuck. 
To this son of Nebraska the movie 
world credits Twentieth Century’s out- 
standing artistic and financial success. 


But over in Fox Movietone City sat 
another wonder boy—Sheehan. In his 
21 years as production manager he had 
conceived and worked out all the Fox 
successes and discovered its many 
stars. Fox-Twentieth Century gave 
him and Zanuck identical contracts, 
with equal power as “vice  presi- 
dents in charge of production.” But 
everyone in Hollywood knew no studio 
could be built large enough to hold the 
two men. For once, everybody in 
Hollywood was right. 


Rise: Sheehan, unlike most film- 
land producers, has a cultural back- 
ground. From college he went to The 
New York World as political reporter. 
In 1911 he became Police Commissioner 
Waldo’s secretary. Three years later 
Sheehan plunked his inheritance—from 
his wealthy Buffalo parents—into Fox’s 
newborn film venture. His cash and 
craft raised it from a mediocre, shoe- 
string affair to a first rank company. 


He ran the studio from success to 
success until 1929. In the year of the 
great collapse William Fox waded out 
of his depth in an attempt to buy up 
Loew theatres, offering company stock 
as collateral. Result, the Chase National 
Bank gained stock control. 


Fox lasted as president only a year 
longer; but he blamed Sheehan for 
much of his trouble and forced the 
brilliant production director to resign. 
In 1932, Chase saw the studio’s affairs 
go from bad to worse, and put a busi- 
nessman, Sidney R. Kent, in charge. 
After eighteen months, Kent brought 
Sheehan back. It took Winnie no time 
to reinstate his old cohorts, who fell 
into their old formations and made his 
dictatorship almost impregnable. 

After a few months in the movies, 
Chase decided to keep to banking, and 
removed all practical control. But it 
left Kent as nominal head. He wore 
a crown that even Dictator Sheehan 
couldn’t ignore. The producer fought 
without quarter for supremacy. He 
might have won if Kent, backed by 
Chase, hadn’t angled for Twentieth 
Century. Sheehan read the writing on 
the wall; rather than block the deal 
with long drawn out litigation, he 
gracefully let his contract be “bought 
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Darryl Zanuck—W onder Boy 


up in an amicable agreement.” For its 
fourteen unexpired months, the studios 
whisper, he got $360,000. 

Now Hollywood is playing a new 
guessing game: “‘What’s going to hap- 
pen to Darryl Zanuck when Winnie 
gets his steam up?” 


BETTERMENT: Of the two rivals, Za- 
nuck possibly has the better movie 
background: he never got beyond the 
eighth grade. This educational lapse 
causes him to invent means of ex- 
pression. He goes at the dictaphone, 
the executive’s bugle, with the fire of a 
Marine Major’s steed at “Charge!” 


Sometimes his speeches to the instru- 
ment defy analysis. For instance—dic- 
tating a canned interview about the 
newborn Twentieth Century: “It gives 
me more time for betterment and cor- 
rectment.” Eddie Cantor tagged him 
neatly: “Goldwyn without the accent.” 
Gush-sisters call him “dynamic.” And 
he is, even if he says so himself. 

Zanuck broke into the movie busi- 
ness, after two false starts, by writing 
what he pompously referred to as a 
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CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 








STAGE 


THE MIKADO (Adelphi Theatre): Neither 


heat nor humidity dampens the ardor of 
Gilbert and Sullivan fans. The first of a 
series of revivals under Lodewick Vroom 
sponsorship played to full houses. Pleas- 
antly done with a competent orchestra and 
cast of Gilbert and Sullivan favorites in- 
cluding William Danforth, Herbert Water- 
ous, Vivian Hart, Vera Ross, Frank Mou- 
lan, and Howard Marsh. 
SCREEN 
THE MURDER MAN (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): 
A vengeful newspaper reporter (Spencer 
Tracy) helps police convict a crooked in- 
vestment broker (Harvey Stephens) for a 
murder he did not commit. Just before 
the execution Tracy admits his deception 
—key for a surprising but implausible con- 
clusion. 
SHANGHAI (Paramount): Another presenta- 


tion of the adage ‘“‘East is East.”’ Charles 
Boyer acts splendidly as the half-caste vic- 
tim of prejudice. A handsome, credible 


picture for the first three-fourths. But the 
end falls to pieces. Loretta Young and Al- 
lison Skipworth support Boyer. 








novel: an amalgamation of two sce- 
narios, a short story, and a 100-page 
hair-tonic blurb. For Warner Brothers 
he created some of the screen’s most 
successful cycles, including the gang- 
ster series. Two years ago he tore up 
his heavy contract and joined Schenck. 


Lauca: He has much in common 
with his boss. For getting eased out 
of United Artists to smaller but green- 
er pastures, Schenck has success, not 
adversity, to thank. The distributing 
firm’s board—Charles Spencer Chap- 
lin, Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, 
and Samuel Goldwyn—felt that as 
Twentieth Century president Schenck 
sacrificed their interests in favor of 
his bright new toy. 

So the high-and-mighties ganged up 
on him. Everything he suggested they 
opposed. It didn’t matter whether his 
propositions concerned Twentieth Cen- 
tury or United Artists. They balked 
him just the same. He lost his voice 
protesting, and he lost his temper— 
but not his head. 

His head told him to hop a boat for 
Europe. Five days at sea calmed his 
nerves and settled the question. Back 
he came to New York and pulled a he- 
who-laughs-last. He quit United Artists 
—left them minus their most promis- 
ing money-maker. 


Discovery: These are the men Shee- 
han will contend with Aug. 15. After 
he completes “Way Down East,” his 
last Fox job, Winnie intends to get 
some rest. But he promises an early 
return to work—for himself or a major 
company. 

Like many short, stocky, fat men, 
Sheehan has a large bump of vanity. 
He likes talking about discovering such 
stars as Will Rogers, Shirley Temple, 
Victor McLaglen, and host of others. 
But his chief boast harks back to 1914. 
He took an obscure East Side Jewess 
who had changed her name from Dora 
Goodman to Theodosha de Coppett, and 
christened her a third time. He took 
part of her adopted first name and 
changed it to Theda. Searching for a 
name suggestive of the Orient he trans- 
posed the letters in Arab. Under his 
aegis Theda Bara became the proto- 
type of screen vamps. 
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INCOME: Radio’s Ships Come in 
Again Riding Crest of Airwaves 


This week radio officials surveyed 
their creation. They found it exceed- 
ingly good. The first six months of this 
year loaded the National Broadcasting 
Co.’s WJZ and WEAF networks with 
$16,436,593—a 16.25 per cent gain over 
their $14,138,114 gross income for 1934’s 
first half. Columbia officials chuckled 
over a 17.2 increase—from $7,872,102 to 
$9,222,536 for the same periods. 


Radio reformers, bent on purifying 
advertising, spied a serpent in the finan- 
cial Eden. Despite their fight on laxa- 
tives and patent medicines, they learned 
that drug and toilet goods manufactur- 
ers had bettered their position as the 
networks’ best advertisers. On Colum- 
bia they accounted for 31.4 per cent, of 
business, compared with last year’s 
29.08 per cent. On NBC’s networks their 
contribution advanced from 48.5 per 
cent in the first five months of 1934 to 
53.5 per cent of total business in 1935’s 
corresponding period. 


. 
COLUMBIA: CBS Expresses Its 


Editorial Views on America 


The Columbia Network Brings You 
—America! 


Sunday night at 8 P.M. in a Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System studio, How- 
ard Barlow poises his baton. From his 
symphony orchestra a stirring martial 
tune flows out to 97 stations strung out 
from coast to coast. Fifty actors, a 
dozen engineers, stiffen for their cues, 
then sweat through 60 minutes of 
“America’s Hour.” 


In this way Columbia has broken po- 
litical neutrality and a radio tradition: 
Never before has an American network 
set out to editorialize on current condi- 
tions. 

Last week CBS used the railroads as 
theme for a fast-paced melodrama re- 
plete with social wisdom. This week 
scenes from the mining industry blaz- 
oned forth the chain’s message: 


Unrest is general... But... prob- 
lems are settled by work ... Our peo- 
ple have created a system of commerce 
and government which, even with short- 
comings, has served them well. They 
have done this under a unique constitu- 
tion... Yet... discouraged and weary 
voices prophesy disaster ... They fail 
to see... there is work enough waiting 
to keep all our unemployed busy for the 
next generation... 


Yourn: William S. Paley conceived 
this Invitation-to-Recovery Waltz to ex- 
press contempt for those who feel 
America holds no more opportunity for 
youth. Columbia’s soft-spoken but dy- 
namic president. recalled. his own ex- 
perience, “At 27 he took over a skimpy 
network whose 22 stations have now 
become 97. True, he had advantages. 
His father controlled the Congress Cigar 
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William S. Paley: His Columbia Discovers America 


Co., then one of Columbia’s biggest ac- 
counts. 


A $1,000,000 inheritance enabled 
young Paley to buy control. During 
the depression he quadrupled CBS busi- 
ness. Paley, now 34, sees receipts 
running 17 per cent higher than the 
$19,300,000 peak reached in 1934. To 
drown out the “weary and discouraged 
voices” he called on his sprightly young 
promotion vice president, Paul Keston, 
who in turn called in Dwight Cooke and 
Max Wiley, crack production men. 

For their realistic program they 
needed whole-cloth background; they 
went into the field to get it. First 
they chuffed up to Albany on a New 
York Central locomotive. Then they 
climbed up into signal towers and did 
a day’s work in a roundhouse. 

But they didn’t have to get their faces 
black with coal for the mining back- 
ground. Federal Mine Bureau officials 
in Washington gave them the informa- 
tion. . Hospitals will supply the next 
themes; Dr. Howard W. Haggard of 
Yale University has agreed to col- 
laborate. 


Poticy: In the interests of fair play, 
CBS heralded ‘America’s Hour” with 
modest publicity. The shows praise the 
kindly employer-faithful worker com- 
bination and denounce radicals who 
preach discontent. Officials thought 
Leftish listeners might detect a toot on 
Toryism’s trumpet and gave orders to 
“soft-pedal the ballyhoo.” 

Coolxe vouched for the program’s im- 
partiality: 

“We'd think it as bad to boom capi- 
talism as communism. All we want to 


boost is America. No one up above tells 
us how to go about it.” 

Keston added: 

“Mr. Paley felt it was our responsibil- 
ity to take people who can’t see further 
than their noses and make them realize 
they have in America something to be 
proud of.” 











BROADCASTS JULY 27-AUG. 2 








Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (27th): Noel Coward: From London, th: 


playwright-actor-composer and a compan) 
including Gertrude Lawrence, Charlott« 
Greenwood, and Arthur Tracy, celebrat 
Britain’s Silver Jubilee with a musical 


show. 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 M.T. 
11:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. CBS. 

SUN, (28th): State Fair Concert: Lanny Ross 
stars in the concert series replacing Jac! 


Benny’s program for the Summer. 6:00 
E.T.; 5:00 C.T.; 4:00 M.T.; 3:00 P.T. NBC 
—WJIZ. 


MON, (29th): “Bunty Pulls the Strings”: Hele: 
Hayes opens the new Radio Theatre series 
with a drama of love in a Scottish village 
$:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. 
CBS. 

TUES, (30th): “Where Heroes Meet’’: The Boy 
Scouts dramatize their heroic deeds in a 
series to run through their Washington 
convention Aug, 21-30. 4:45 E.T.; 8:45 C.T.; 
2:45 M.T.; 1:45 P.T. CBS. 

WED. (31st) Morton Downey: The radio tenor 
sings current jazz songs on his new Sum- 
mer series. 6:30 E.T.; 5:30 C.T.; 4:30 M.T.; 
3:30 P.T.-CBS. 

THURS, (Aug. ist): Salzburg Music Festival: 
From Salzburg in Austria, Bruno Walter 
conducts the Mozart opera, ‘“‘Don Giovan- 
mi.” 3:35. E.T.; 12:15 C.T.; 11:16 M.T.; 
10:15 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

FRI. (2nd): “Morgan Sails the Caribbean”: Sir 
Henry Morgan’s bold pirate raids on i7th 
century Spanish navigators emerge in 2 
swashbuckling musical drama. 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T, NBC—W4JZ. 
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HEADACHES: Neurotics 
Soothing Thought From Wales 


Get a 


Ten years ago the senior physician 
at Ruthin Castle hospital, North Wales, 
pegan gathering data on headaches. 
Before Sir Edmund Spriggs finished 
the preliminary work, he realized he 
had started a study of virtually all 
known diseases. 

In the current issue of The Lancet, 
celebrated British medical journal, Sir 
Edmund emphasizes again what doc- 
tors have told patients for years—that 
a headache is not an illness, but a 
symptom of one. The hangover of the 
morning after the night before warns 
of alcohol poisoning. The dull fore- 
head pain signals eyestrain. Migraine, 
the sick headache that usually occurs 
in one side of the head, denotes a nerv- 
ous disorder, frequently hereditary. 

In the decade that has elapsed Sir 
Edmund, a Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, studied case his- 
tories of 500 patients. Headache causes 
he split into five basic groups: 

Nervous: He found 228 persons suf- 
fering nervous strain, divisible into 
three sub-classifications: 1—the over- 
worried (90); 2—the neurotic and the 
neurasthenic (87); and 3—the over- 
worked, including cases of nervous ex- 
haustion (51). Twenty-five of these 





cases are also included in the classi- 
fications below. 

Reflex: Reaction from such ailments 
as colitis, appendicitis, and gall bladder 
infection accounted for 124. In the 
same group he placed 26 victims of 
rheumatic disorder. 

-Toxic: Poisons set up in the system 
by drugs, tobacco, and alcohol, en- 
docrine trouble, kidney inflammation, 
and defective metabolism, contributed 
71. 

Vascular: High blood-pressure and 
other diseases of the blood system ac- 
counted for 50. Sir Edmund pointed 
out, also, that in 53 of the other cases, 
high blood-pressure had existed as an 
auxiliary cause. 

Organic: The remaining 26 patients 
suffered from ailments within the head 
itself: tumors, meningitis, and sleep- 
ing sickness. 

Women who offer headaches as an 
excuse to turn down unwelcome invi- 
tations find some justification in Sir 
Edmund’s figures. More than 300 of 
the 500 sufferers were women, mostly 
between 20 and 40. 


Sir Edmund found the first group, 
the neurotics, most interesting. Doc- 
tors can cure most of the others by 
eliminating the underlying causes. 
While they seek out the basic trouble, 
they can provide temporary relief with 
sedatives, hot and cold applications, 
stimulants, and massages. 

But “the folk who are by nature un- 





JACK SPECHT FROM SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


For a Rattler’s Bite: Leather Boots Under the Trousers—Not Whisky 








stable ... are upset by causes which in 
other people are followed by no recog- 
nizable result or reaction.” 

For these, the wartime adviser to 
the Food Ministry suggests a vanity- 
soothing syrup: 

“Does a placid self-contained person 
attain to quite the same skill or charm 
as he... who is capable of depression, 
headaches, and despair, but can also 
rise to heights of skill, energy, or 
genius? The thought, whether justi- 
fied or not, may be a comfort to all who 
have black hours.” 


SNAKES: Fang-Scarred Veteran 
Dispels Some Reptilian Legends 


Curious beliefs persist concerning 
America’s 150 snake varieties, 20 of 
them poisonous. The hoop snake, which 
travels at great speed with its tail in 
its mouth, and the horn snake, whose 
deadly tail carries a spur like a 
rooster’s, belong to the category of 
legend. So does, to a great extent, the 
deep-rooted belief in whisky as a snake 
bite cure. 

“When a Snake Bites You,” an article 
in the August Scientific American, dis- 
pels some illusions. Its author, W. A. 
Bevan “has been bitten many times by 
rattlesnakes, water moccasins, and 
copperheads.” 

Sharp eyes, he says, are the best pre- 
ventive. Knee-high leather boots come 
second: reptiles seldom strike above the 
calf. Bevan watched a 5-foot rattler 
strike repeatedly in vain efforts to 
pierce an ordinary riding boot’s thin 
outer layer. 

Ingenuous campers often lay hair 
ropes around their sleeping-bags be- 
cause of a superstition that snakes will 
not crawl over a strand. Bevan shows 
the photograph of a rattler doing just 
this—twice within the length of its own 
body. 

Dr. Isaac Dudley Jackson of the 
Robert B. Green Hospital, San Antonio, 
which has more rattlesnake bite cases 
in three months than any other Ameri- 
can institution in three years, has per- 
fected the most uniformly successful 
suake bite treatment. He puts small 
trust in antivenin serums. He makes 
cross-like incisions, 4-inch deep, in the 
swollen member, then draws out the 
poison with suction bulbs. Since 1928 
only two patients have died. 


Mitkine: In a blazing hot squash 
court on Staten Island, New York, four 
men milked an 11-foot king cobra last 
week. For years scientists have milked 
snakes—extracted their venom—to de- 
velop anti-venin and more recently a 
bleeding preventive in haemophilia, 
childbirth, and nosebleeds. 

Carol Stryker, Staten Island Zoo 
director, and three helpers took no 
chances. Their armament included 
forked sticks, nooses, hoods, hooks, and 
a double-barreled shotgun. Stryker 
forced the cobra’s fangs through a piece 
of rubberized silk. Then the snake 
obliged by discharging into a jar be- 
neath a cubic centimeter of venom— 
enough to kill 70 men or an elephant. 
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MUSIC: Capital Adopts Hub City 
Idea for Riverside Symphonies 





Last week, 12,000 Washingtonians 
gathered on the varying levels of the 
Potomac Water Gate at the foot of the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge. With noise- 
less absorption they listened to the sec- 
ond Summer concert of the National 
Symphony Orchestra. Suddenly a dis- 
cordant note sounded. 

A bedraggled salesman hopped about 
the broad granite steps, exhorting 
music lovers to buy Huey Long’s red- 
lettered sheet, The American Progress. 

The orchestra ignored the intruder. 
On a barge out in the river, it accompa- 
nied Bert Granoff, local tenor and 
soloist, as he warbled steadily through 
complex Wagnerian excerpts. Police 
ejected the news hawker. But rattled 
listeners, automatically reacting to sud- 
den suggestion, had already bought 
a number of copies. 

The incident left Hans Kindler, 
founder and conductor of the symphony, 
unperturbed. He is used to difficulties. 
For months he has fought financial 
and union troubles. He thought his 
orchestra, like so many others in large 
cities, should give Summer concerts. 
He harangued park authorities for the 
water gate site and got it. In the end, 
he even coaxed a discarded barge out 
of them. 

There, anchored 6 feet off shore and 
covered with a canvas shell, the sym- 
phony will give a dozen concerts in six 
weeks. Antonia Brico, Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra leader, and Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist and director of Chicago 
Musical College, will act as guest con- 
ductor. 

River concerts are not new. For seven 
Summers, 50 musicians of the Boston 
Symphony have played a _ six-week 
season from the embankment of the 
Charles River Basin. Since 1929, nearly 
1,500,000 adults and children have 
lolled on the grassy banks and listened 
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to the concerts conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. During intermissions, contri- 
bution boxes passed among the audience 
clink cheerfully with funds for future 
concerts. Fiedler likes best to find 
pennies in the box—he thinks they come 
from interested children. 


ART: Young Designer Wangled a 
Jeweled Setting for Exhibits 


During Summer months, art editors 
groan over the job of filling their space. 
They have little to report except trends 
and an occasional book on painting 
and sculpture. Most galleries hang 
standard shows lacking in news inter- 
est; established artists retire to quiet 
nooks for rest and work. 

In 1933 Caroline Kohn decided to 
capitalize this situation. Hundreds of 
young artists regularly despair of ever 
getting a showing. Gallery space, 
catalogues, publicity, even frames for 
their pictures, cost money they lack. 

In her father’s Fifth Avenue, New 
York, jewelry shop, Miss Kohn found 
excellent exhibition space. Carefully 
she chose her first group—Simeon 
Braguin, Fairfield Porter, Stuart Edie, 
young American artists. Grateful 
editors came to criticize at leisure 
painters they might have overlooked in 
the busier season. Miss Kohn charged 
no fee, used the store’s mimeograph 
for catalogues, and borrowed frames 
where she could. 

Last week she opened this season’s 
third exhibit with works by Charles 
Downing Lay and his son, David Lay. 


Exuisirors: This year Miss Kohn 
began picking her artists in April. She 
gathered an interesting group. Before 
the Lays, she showed works by Ira and 
Lenna Glackens, son and daughter of 
the well-known painter, William J. 
Glackens, noted for his ability to catch 
personality and movement. Lenna, stu- 
dent of Guy Pene du Bois, exhibited 
both oils and etchings. Ira, who studied 
under George Luks and Robert Henri, 
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Hans Kindler Discusses His National 
Symphony Orchestra With a Patron 


displayed only oils. He believes an 
artist does well to stick to one medium. 

David Lay, 25 and full of shy en. 
thusiasm, doesn’t. At present he works 
in oils and watercolors. Later he wants 
to try etchings. 

Making money for-art courses at 
Yale takes much of his energy. Be- 
cause he loves the great outdoors, he 
works at housepainting. “I don’t mind 
laborious work so much as brainwork.” 

His father disapproves of this man- 
ner of self-support. Charles Downing 
Lay, landscape architect, author of 
several books on the subject, and one- 
time New York Park Commissioner, 
thinks his son could find more dig- 
nified employment in a store if nothing 
turned up in his own line. 

But David prefers the life that al- 
lows him to stay at his family home in 
Stratford, Conn. Here Mr. and Mrs. 
Lay live with their daughter and three 
sons. They cook their own meals, make 
their own wine, and play host to 
Mahonri Young, Guy Pene du Bois, and 
other celebrated artists. Last week 
they left their rustic home to open the 
exhibition. 

Miss Kohn will hold two more ex- 
hibitions after the Lays close in August. 
Margit Varga, known only for her New 
York scenes, will show for the first 
time portraits and landscapes. Paul 
Busch and Jeffrey King Levey close the 
season. 

Busch, struggling with the artist's 
eternal money problem, recently had a 
job designing greeting cards. With his 
enthusiasm, he overstocked the dealer. 
Then he turned to writing verses for 
his creations. But he couldn’t make 
the grade: “I guess I have no senti- 
ment.” 

Miss Kohn had no easy time starting 
her work. Her 71-year-old father, 
Albert Kohn, refused to turn his sedate 
firm into an art gallery. For 44 years 
he had designed settings and purchased 
jewels for conservative New Yorkers. 
They would not like it. Miss Kohn 
promised to hang no nudes or vulgar 
subjects. Finally her adoring parent 
gave in. 
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For the Seventh Summer the Boston 
Symphony Plays From a River Bank 
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", ANY thousands of business concerns have adopted Addressograph- 

L Multigraph methods because investigations have convinced them 
that this great team of modern business machines saves time, reduces 
expenses, speeds sales, builds profits. 


“*Paper-work”—the production and use of advertising and sales helps, 
office and factory forms, and the making, keeping and use of records— 
is a vitally important part of any business . . . of your business. Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph equipment, working as a complete unit, handles 
paper-work for business with speed, accuracy and economy. 


The value of these modern tools of business as time and money savers 
has been proved through more than a-third of a century of experience. 


Check over the partial list of Addressograph-Multigraph money- 
saving functions at the right. Then consider what these, and similar 
jobs, cost your business each year. Remember, no matter how com- 
plicated or how simple your “‘paper-work” may be, there are—among 
the more than 100 models in the line—Addressograph-Multigraph 
machines and methods ideally suited to your specific needs. May our 
representative confer with you regarding potential savings in your 
business. Consult your phone book or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


Addressagraph 














BETTER WORK—LOWER COST 


4/ MULTIGRAPH: Prints all kinds of office 
and factory forms, direct mail liter- 
ature, circulars, price lists—1001 jobs 
—at big savings. Produces facsimile 
typewritten letters. Prints from ribbon 
or ink with typewriter type, printers’ 
type or electrotypes. Fast, reliable, 
economical—produces quantities 
needed as required. 


MULTILITH: New simplified office lithog- 
raphy process. Produces high quality 
letterheads, catalog pages, bulletins, 
forms of many kinds with surprising 
speed and economy. You can write, 
typewrite, trace, draw or photograph 
direct on the Multilith plate, thus sav- 
ing lime, type composition and engraving 
costs. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH: At one motion me- 
chanically writes names and data on 
any form, such as statements, payroll 
forms, production orders, checks, cards, 
fill-in letters, envelopes . . . Does its 
work 10 to 50 times faster, without mis- 
takes. Your records on Addressograph 
plates are usable, flexible, alive! 


ultigraph 
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TRADE GAIN S: Dawes Says ‘I Told You So’ and 


Points to Rush for Durable Goods, Especially Steel 


Charles G. Dawes last week came out 
of the western Wyoming woods bronzed 
and smiling: the fish had bitten. At 
Salt Lake City, traveling back to his 
Chicago bank desk, the ex-Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States beamed: “TI 
told you so!” 

Last Winter the bluff General startled 
the business world. He predicted “The 
beginning of the full year of prosperity 
in next May or June”; it would start 
with a rush for durable goods, especial- 
ly steel products. 

Economists took pot shots at the 
General’s reasoning. Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres, famous Cleveland Trust Co. 
statistician, forecast “artificial political” 
barriers. As late as June 27, he said: 
“T don’t know of any indication at this 
time to substantiate the Dawes’s fore- 
cast.” 

But the General found lots of indi- 
cation. Trade reports told him steel 
production has forged ahead, ignoring 
the traditional midsummer slump. In- 
creasing steel activity since July 4 has 
astonished observers. For this week 
American Iron & Steel Institute places 
operations at 42.2 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s capacity, 27.7 per cent better 
than the corresponding 1934 period. 
Iron Age, leading trade organ, com- 
mented: 

“The gain in steel output is all the 
more significant because it was appar- 
ently accomplished without the aid of 
automobile companies, whose purchases 
are barely holding their own.” 

Experts pointed to improved business 
in bars, structural steel, tin plate, and 
machine tools. In June the machine 
tool index reached 91 per cent of 1926 
shipments, the highest point since the 
first half of 1930. 

Other recovery augurs: 

Electricity production for the week 
ended July 13 totaled 1,766,010,000 kilo- 
watt hours, a gain of 7.2 per cent over 
the corresponding week last year. This 
marked the 40th consecutive week ex- 
ceeding the preceding year’s total. 

Standard Statistics Co. estimated the 
farm value of crops and livestock for 
1935 at $8,860,000,000, almost one bil- 
lion above 1934 and highest since 1930. 

The International Statistical Bureau, 
Inc. put public spending for general 
merchandise for this year’s first half at 
$2,243,035,000, the largest for any cor- 
responding period since 1931 and some 
$100,000,000 over last year’s first half. 
A. W. Zelomek, economist, made the 
study. Trade surveys indicated the 
heavy buying continued during July. 

Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
reported a sharp upturn in building for 
June, against the usual trend. The in- 
crease in estimated costs—based on 
building permits of 784 cities—jumped 
almost 90 per cent over June, 1933. 

Carloadings of freight revenue for 
the week ended July 13 totaled 566,488 


or 6.2 per cent below the like week in 
1934. But observers predicted wheat 
movements would increase loadings. 
Confidently Dawes re-crowed his Win- 
ter boast: 

“The United States is at the beginning 
of the first year of full business recovery 
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FivaAncine: June 6 Goodrich called a 
Special stockholders’ meeting for last 
week; it sought approval for a refund- 
ing plan started some months ago. 
Other firms had successfully carried 
out the operation, which takes advan- 
tage of prevailing cheap money. It cuts 
corporation expenses by replacing high 
interest bonds with obligations bearing 
lower rates. 

June 28 Goodrich filed the required 
registration statement with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 


KEYSTONE 


James D. Tew: He Flew to New York but Trouble Got There First 


from the depression.” But observers 
kept a wary eye on Washington; they 
remembered Ayres’s comment on po- 
litical barriers. 


GOODRICH: Proxy Batile Over 
$28,000,000 Refinancing Plan 


Private Traveler Number One on 
United Air Lines is James Dinsmore Tew. 


Between his Akron plant and New 
York City executive offices he has 
flown since 1931 some 182,250 miles. 
More than 400 times he has bumped 
onto air fields on huge tires bearing the 
mark of his firm, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


The 6-foot former engineer—since 
1928 president of a concern that makes 
32,000 rubber articles, from tires to 
toys—last week had good reason for 
air-shuttling. Trouble went before him 
from Cleveland to New York. 


Promptly Otis & Company, Cleveland 
bankers, objected: Goodrich failed to 
mention them among its underwriters. 
Under its dominant leader, Cyrus S. 
Eaton, the Ohio house had figured 
prominently in Goodrich financing. But 
Eaton, once powerful, lost control of 
many enterprises during depression 
days. His firm’s prestige waned. 

Now Otis, still a Goodrich shareholder, 
came forth to assail the refinancing. In 
a letter to stockholders it charged Good- 
rich failed to give “adequate reasons’ 
for putting $10,000,000 additional first 
mortgage money ahead of the preferred 
and common stocks. In the last five 
years Goodrich had lost nearly $25,- 
000,000 from operations, whereas Good- 
year and Firestone, two leading com- 
petitors, had shown profits. 

“The indifference of the management 
in withholding adequate information 
from its 22,000 stockholders is probably 
explained by the fact that the stock 
records indicate nine of seventeen di- 
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This trophy will be presented to the winner of each local Soap 
Box Derby by M. E. Coyle, President of the Chevrolet Motor Co. 


AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


cncvacury True sportsmanship is one of 

America’s great traditions, and 
one of its greatest needs—for today and for 
the future. The code of sportsmanship, of 
fair play, as learned on the playground and 
the athletic field by the boys and youths of 
the land, later on will govetn their conduct 
in their social, business and civic life—to 
their own great benefit, and to the benefit 
of the nation. 

* “ a ¢ 
It is with the purpose of furthering the spirit 
of sportsmanship among the boys of America 
that Chevrolet again sponsors the All American 
Soap Box Derby, in co-operation with leading 


newspapers throughout the country. In many 
of the principal cities of America, the Soap 
Box Derby has taught 50,000 boys not only 
the joys of creative work, the benefits of in- 
ventiveness, and the value of resourcefulness 
—but also the even more important lesson of 
fair play, of true sportsmanship. 

* * * 
Chevrolet earnestly hopes that year after year 
the All American Soap Box Derby will con- 
tinue to increase in scope and in importance. 
Chevrolet pledges its full support and whole- 
hearted effort to promote, as long as it may 
be privileged to sponsor it, this greatest of all 
amateur racing events in the world. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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rectors ... and three of the executive 
committee of six do not own any pre- 
ferred or common stock ... and the 
balance only nominal amounts, with 
the exception of David M. Goodrich, 
chairman.” 

In a circular, President Tew fired 
back. He called the financing “obvious- 
ly” in stockholders’ interest, and ex- 
plained its details in full. 


Bonps: The plan called for a $45,- 
000,000 first mortgage bond issue— 
$28,000,000 to be marketed at once. 
Part of the proceeds would retire ap- 
proximately $22,000,000 of present 6% 
per cent first mortgage Goodrich bonds 
and 5% and 7 per cent notes of Hood 
Rubber Co., Inc., a subsidiary. The 
balance would add to cash, retire cur- 
rent debt, or purchase Goodrich 6 per 
cent debentures. Goodrich estimated 
annual interest charges on the old bonds 
and notes at $1,366,242, against only 
$1,260,000 on the $28,000,000 of new 
bonds. 


Tew charged Otis officials started 
fighting the plan “only after the Otis 
corporation had first sought and been 
denied a position as underwriter for 
the proposed issue.” In May, Cyrus 
Eaton had approved the financing. 
June 17, W. R. Daley, Otis president, 
had written: “We desire to bid on these 
bonds.” 


Last week heckling echoed these 
charges and counterthrusts. At two 
stockholders’ meetings in Goodrich’s 
New York City executive offices, Tew 
tried to put over his plan; he failed to 
get the requisite support of three-quar- 
ters common and preferred stock. An- 
swering a question, he revealed that in 
1934 executives’ salaries equalled 3/10 
of 1 per cent of dollar sales. SEC rec- 
ords show Tew received $60,142; Vice 
President J. J. Newman, $34,650; and 
Chairman Goodrich, $28,868. 


After adjourning the second meeting, 
Tew hurriedly called for additional 
proxies and a third session late this 
week. At least 74 per cent of each class 
of stock, he wrote shareholders, had ap- 





HARRIS & EWING 
Eugene Grace: Compared With Mr. 
Roosevelt’s $75,000 He Gets $180,000 





proved the refinancing. The manage- 
ment needed just 1 per cent more. 


PREFERRED: Then a new complication 
arose. John de R. Weed of Beverly Hills, 
Calif., called a rally of preferred stock- 
holders. He claimed ownership of 2,500 
preferred shares, a heavier interest than 
all officers and directors combined ex- 
cept Goodrich himself. 

The board chairman, son of one of 
the founders, owns 2,800 preferred 
shares and 4,387 common. Outstanding 
stock totals. 294,308 preferred and 
1,156,000 common. 

Weed exhorted: “It is my idea that 
the stockholders should form a com- 
mittee to insist upon proper represen- 
tation on the board so that dividends 
would be the activating motive rather 
than the perpetuation of high salaries.” 


On default of four quarterly dividends, 
preferred shareholders may elect half 
the directors. Arrears on Goodrich pre- 
ferred, with no dividends paid since the 
middle of 1931, total more than $7,- 
000,000. 


Weed, who disclaimed connection 
with any banking firm, had interviewed 
company Officials in Akron: “It seems 
to me that the management itself does 
not know the purposes for which a 
substantial amount of the new funds 
will be used.” 


SALARIES: 61 Big Businessmen 
Get More Pay Than Roosevelt 


Franklin D. Roosevelt runs the coun- 
try’s biggest business. The United 
States Government bosses some 1,300,- 
000 employes. Its gross income last 
fiscal year twice exceeded that of the 
United States Steel Corp., Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and American Telephone and 
Telegraph’s Bell System combined. 

For guiding the nation’s destiny, Mr. 
Roosevelt gets $75,000 a year. How 
many private business executives earn 
more? 

Last week brought an approximate 
answer. July 15 permanent registra- 


KEYSTONE 
Charles M. Schwab Gets $175,000 
a Year More Than the President 
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tion became effective on the nation’s 
security exchanges. 


All listed companies, few excepted, 
had previously filed their registration 
statements with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in Washington. 
Some requested SEC to keep officers’ 
salaries confidential. But in most cases 
statements bared the figures to the pub- 
lic’s unblushing gaze. 


As revealed by SEC, 61 corporate ex- 
ecutives last year received bigger sala- 
ries than the nation’s Chief Executive 
now earns. Mr. Roosevelt’s salary in 
1934 totaled less than his present $75,- 
000 because of 5 to 15 per cent Federa! 
pay cuts. 


The list: 


George C. Crawford, Jones & McLaughlin 
I ae eee eee 

Charles M. Schwab, Bethlehem Steel Corp.+ 2 

Walter S. Gifford, American Telephone & 


Ck rE ene ®t 
Eugene G. Grace, Bethlehem Steel Corp.* 180.00 
E. R. Crawford, McKeesport Tin Plate Co.* 173,75 
Joseph Wilshire, Standard Brands Inc.*......... 152,56 
William B. Warner, McCall Corporation*.... 134,55 
Tom M. Girdler, Republic Steel Co.*?........ 129,37 
Francis B. Davis, United States Rubber Co.*7 125,00 


Walter G. Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of New 
TINIE?” | (x, cstccnislidaciiehiccmibbhiiebienbigneinieinnissiianeaidsiotinhes 125 
G. V. Parkins, McKeesport Tin Plate Co.** 124,16¢ 

Edward G. Seubert, Standard Oil Co. of 


RS ROR Tete a meee 117,500 
Charles E. Adams, Air Reduction Co.*; U. 

gS" eas 112,56 
Thomas H. McInnerney, National Dairy 

I ee ree 108,700 
George B. Cortelyou, Consolidated Gas Co. 

EB eS ee en 108,506 
D. C. Jackling, Kennecott Copper’ Corp. 

ES RO ie eee 101,410 


R. W. Woodruff, Coco-Cola Co.*.................06 f 
Sewell L. Avery, Montgomery Ward & Co.* 100,000 
Francis H. Brownell, American Smelting & 


ES 4 Sere SOE ee 100,000 
W. A. Fairburn, Diamond Match Co.”........ 100,00 
John L. Johnson, Lambert Company”.......... 100,00 


William E. Levis, Owens-Illinois Glass Co.* 100,00 
George H. Lorimer, Saturday Evening Post*? 100,000 
Dan Moran, Continental Oil Co.*................ 100,000 
J. W. Van Dyke, Atlantic Refining Co.7.... 100,000 
John E. Zimmerman, United Gas Improve- 


ee gg RE ee 100,000 
Cornelius F. Kelly, Anaconda Copper Min- 

OY SES ee aN ON ARE 96,667 
Hiram S. Rivitz, Industrial Rayon Co.*...... 96,441 


A. R. Graustein, International Paper Co.* 95,695 
o— H. Rand Jr., Remington-Rand, Inc.* 94,120 


red Hirschhorn, General Cigar Co.”........ 91,728 
William F. R. Murrie, Hershey Choco- 
NE IIIS od. seniencnes sennidihehdnetssiotniceieitinies 91,550 


Philip G. Gossler, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp.* 91,: 
Frank W. Lovejoy, Eastman Kodak Co.* 90,90 


A. H. Diebold, Sterling Products, Inc.%........ 90,650 

W. E. Weiss, Sterling Products, Inc.?........ 90,600 

William H. Croft, National Lead Co.** 
OEE nicrsinidietssite Sactinevinsiantisbiannessones 88,013x 


ACME 
O. P. Van Sweringen Nominates 
O. P. Van Sweringen for Chairman 
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Lional J. Noah, American Woolen Co.*...... 85,300 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, Sears, Roebuck & 98.199 
COT aceecene sense cnepestedlasoncancabbnoninceretaaphrangton , 
Robert E. Wood, Sears, Roebuck & Co.*.... 81,818 


Manufacturing Co.7 
Grover A. Whalen, Schenley Distillers Corp. 78,196 


George Doubleday, Ingersoll-Rand Co.*........ 78,000 
W. J. Quigley, Howe-Sound Company’........ 77,875 
Earl D. Babst, American Sugar Refining Co.f 76,800 
Louis S. Cates, Phelps Dodge Corp.%............ 76,440 
E. T. Stannard, Kennecott Copper Corp.* 75,820 
Frank W. Smith, Consolidated Gas Co. of 

x Fi Rees 75,815 
Alex Dow, Detroit Edison Co.%....... . 75,715 


Stephen Birch, Kennecott eer ‘Corp.t... 75,700 
Seton Porter, National Distillers Products 





* President, ** vice-president, ¢ chairman of board, 
x includes announced bonus. 
Last week SEC revealed General Mo- 
tors Corp. paid $553,367.42 to its three 
hizhest-salaried executives in 1934. But 
their identities remained secret. 

In addition to business men, many 
movie stars earn more than the Presi- 
dent. Sol A. Rosenblatt, Film Code Ad- 
ministrator, last Summer reported 110 
film folk received 1933 salaries higher 
than $75,000. The report mentioned 
no names but stated one star earned 
$315,000. 

Latest income tax returns revealed 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
showed that about 3,600 Americans in 
1933 enjoyed net incomes higher than 
the Presidential salary. But these re- 
turns include, besides salaries, incomes 
from investments and other sources, 
which are also available to the Presi- 
dent. 


” 
C. & O.: Harahan Feels at Home 
Again After a Breathing Spell 


Six years ago a railroad president 
found himself demoted to vice presi- 
dent. From 1920 to 1929 William John- 
son Harahan had headed the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad. Then the Van 
Sweringen brothers, who’ control the 
road, made their favorite, John J. Ber- 
net, president. Harahan, stepping down, 
told friends he was “really glad” to get 
a breathing spell. 

Under Bernet’s management the coal- 
carrying C. & O. more than success- 
fully weathered the depression’s storm. 
It showed net income higher than any 
other American railroad. C. & Q. not 
only maintained its common dividend 
at the 1929 level but in 1933 raised it. 
Four weeks ago Bernet fell ill: after 
six days he died. 


Who should succeed him? Last week 
directors decided on senior Vice Presi- 
dent Harahan as the logical man. Ata 
meeting scheduled for this week, they 
planned formally to announce. his ap- 
pointment. 


The new president, stoop-shouldered, 
sandy-haired, and spectacled, returns to 
his old post with 54 years experience 
in railroading. Before the war he 
headed the Seaboard Air Line Railroad. 
As C. & O. president in the ’20s, he 
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“No use talking, these Williams 
people have got a their 
new Glider Brushless. our ra- 
zor just glides through your beard. 
Never felt so little pull. Such a 
close, clean shave, too.” 


“It’s amazing how fine-textured 
the cream is—and how quickly and 
evenly it spreads. Don’t have to 
use much. That means I’m sav- 


Certainly makes a difference” 
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ing money on every shave... Cool, 
too. And really shows white, so 
you can see where your razor is 
going. And thank heavens, it 
rinses off easily.” 

Send now for a generous sample 
tube. The coupon below is for 
your convenience. 

And remember, after every shave— 
a dash of Aqua Jelva. 


BY WILLIAMS 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. NW-19 


Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. (LaSalle, Montreal, Can.) 
I'll take you up. Please send me « trial tube of GLIDER. I enclose 3c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 
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The Best Location 
in New York 


and there’s a certain some- 


thing about the atmosphere 


which makes people glad 
they chose the .. 


HOTEL 


NEW WESTON 


Madison Ave. at 50th Street 


Single $4.00 Double $6.00 
Suites $8.00 
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Vacation Dollars 


Now is the time to start earning money 
for your summer vacation. Spare time is 
all you need. 


We are seeking enterprising representa- 
tives for News-Weex. The work is easy 
and profitable. 


Don’t hesitate because you haven’t experi- 
ence. We will send you full instructions. 


Take the first step towards a pleasant 
summer. Sign and mail the coupon today. 


Repr ive’s Depar » News-Week Inc., 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





I want to earn summer vacation money. Tell me how. 
My Name. oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscoces 
Address SHS HSSESS HEHEHE EHESESEEEESESESESESECO SESE SESE 


State. -cccccccccccscccccccccccccceccccccceccoccccoccele 


boosted the road’s coal freight from 
20,000,000 to an unprecedented 60,000,- 
000 tons annually. 

In the walnut-paneled president’s 
office on the 35th floor of Cleveland’s 
Terminal Tower, Harahan will have 
plenty of opportunity for his major 
pastime—work. He talks little, never 
smokes, and dislikes parties. If a par- 
ticularly tough problem faces him, he 
packs a pile of papers into a briefcase 
and disappears from his office for a few 
hours—sometimes several days. In the 
solitude of his home or riding over the 
Cc. & O. tracks in his private car, he 
finds the solution. Then he hotfoots 
back to his desk. 

By his first wife, now dead—he mar- 
ried a second time last March—Hara- 
han had three sons and five daughters. 
But he found time for other people’s 
children, too: he helped many poor 
youngsters through school and college. 
This once proved embarrassing. AS 
he moved into a new house, neighbors 
counted nineteen children. They ob- 
jected; they didn’t want an institution 
next door! Later a rumor credited 
him with adopting a child for each 
of his own offspring. 

Besides a new president, C. & O. 
expects soon to get a new board chair- 
man. Oris P. Van Sweringen last week 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s permission to fill the long 
vacant post himself. The Cleveland 
railroad magnate already serves as 
board chairman of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad and as director of 38 other 
lines. 


FOODS: G. F. Found It Almost as 
Easy to Sell 150 Products as One 


Members of Yale’s class of 1897 re- 
call a fair-skinned, good-natured young 
man who wore a high stiff collar and 
parted his hair in the middle. Class- 
mates nicknamed him Cupie or Toodles. 

No one would dream of calling Colby 
Mitchell Chester such names today. As 
president of General Foods Corp., he 
shares the conservative aloofness that 
typifies most big businessmen. 


Last week Chester sailed for a few 
weeks’ visit in England. He “likes the 
English.” Before climbing the Man- 
hattan’s gangplank the former lawyer, 
who once worked in Charles Evans 
Hughes’s office, issued a statement at- 
tacking the President’s tax program. 


To impose larger income taxes on big 
corporations, Chester holds, would bur- 
den consumers, workers, and small in- 
vestors: “The proposed levies are hid- 
den taxes that shrink the pocketbooks 
of the public. They lift costs and there- 
fore advance prices to consumers. They 
force production adjustments and there- 
fore cut workers’ wages. They reduce 
or erase earnings and therefore lower 
or halt dividends.” 


WomeEN: In a study of 100 corpora- 
tions, General Foods found “the largest 
corporations are owned by the smaller 
investors ...A large number of wom- 
en... will be affected by these pro- 





posed taxes ... It is estimated that 


women own nearly two-fifths of all 
securities listed on the securities ex- 
changes of this country.” 

Any move to lower feminine incomes 
naturally worries Chester. Housewives 
buy the bulk of General Foods’ 150-odd 
products. These include ‘cereals: Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Whole 
Bran; beverages: Baker’s cocoa, Instant 
Postum, Maxwell House coffee and tea, 
Sanka coffee; desserts: Jell-O and 
Minute Tapioca; ingredients: Baker’s 
chocolate, Swans Down cake flour, 
Diamond Crystal salt, Baker’s coconut, 
Calumet baking powder; miscellaneous: 
Log Cabin Syrup, Certo fruit pectin, 
La France and Satina laundry aids, 
Bluepoint oysters, and several brands 
of canned nuts. 

All these products have one thing in 
common: they sell through grocery 
stores. A single General Foods sales- 
man can market the whole line almost 
as easily as one foodstuff, saving time 
and money. 

Moreover, diversity spreads _ sales 
evenly throughout the year: Compe- 
tition from ice cream and fresh fruit 
makes Jell-O sales slump in Summer. 
But General Foods doesn’t mind. In 
hot weather people eat more cold 
cereals. 


Expansion: Chester joined the com- 
pany in 1919. It then made only three 
important products: Post Toasties 
(originally called Elijah’s Manna), 
Postum, and Grape-Nuts. 

Chester decided the firm could make 
more money by broadening its line. So 
General Foods—people knew it then as 
the Postum Cereal Co.—began gobbling 
up other food companies until it had 
accumulated 50 subsidiaries with fac- 
tories dotting the country. 

Keeping its myriad brand names con- 
stantly in the public eye costs General 
Foods an estimated $10,000,000 an- 
nually in advertising and sales pro- 
motion. On the radio its Maxwell House 
Showboat and the Jell-O program 
starring Jack Benny, both won first 
place in Radio Guide’s 1935 poll of 
listeners’ favorite broadcasts. 

In magazine advertisements, Max- 
well House extols the “perfect coffee 

- Good to the Last Drop,” while 
Postum warns: “The caffein in coffee 
disagreees with many people. It up- 
sets their nerves, keeps them awake, 
causes headaches and indigestion.” This 
embarrasses General Foods not at all. 
Company officials point out that every 
product obviously has different selling 
points. 


Diet: Scattered throughout the 
country, 24 research laboratories and 
test kitchens develop new foods and 
improve old ones. In 1932 researchers 
found a way to make Jell-O with warm 
instead of boiling water. By creating 
recipes for tapioca ice cream, requiriny 
a third the usual amount of cream, they 
boosted sales of Minute Tapioca. 

Company dieticians likewise ascer- 
tain Americans’ favorite dishes. Thus 
General Foods knows cake-eaters like 
chocolate cake best and coconut cake 
second. Pie lovers prefer apple, with 
coconut custard pie second. 

Company scientists constantly seek 
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uses for waste products. The shells of 
cocoa beans now serve as bedding for 
horses. Farmers feed ground oyster 
shells to hens—a regimen that improves 
egg laying. The oil from cashew nuts— 
General Foods ranks as the country’s 
biggest cashew nut importer—mixed 
with paint, keeps barnacles off ship 
bottoms. 


EARNINGS: Last year the firm sold a 
greater physical volume of foodstuffs 
than at any time in its history. But 
lower prices and high costs kept net in- 
come at $11,143,876—little more than 
half 1929’s figure. Tuesday of this week 
the company announced earnings for 
the first half of 1935: $5,862,722, ap- 
proximately the same as in 1934’s first 
six months. 

To bolster future earnings, General 
Foods has an ace in the hole. One of 
its subsidiaries, Frosted Foods Co., has 
patents on a process that may revolu- 
tionize the nation’s eating habits. Quick 
freezing plants chill meats and vege- 
tables to 50 degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit. This preserves them, according to 
company. Officials, without spoiling the 
original flavor. 

In midwinter, housewives can buy a 
quart of strawberries or a half dozen 
ears of corn that taste fresh from the 
farm. Frosted Foods sirloin steaks 
and fowl for fricassee come packed in 
trim cardboard boxes containing only 
the edible portions. 

Heretofore distribution presented a 
big obstacle. Merchants hesitated to 
carry Frosted Foods because they re- 
quired a refrigerated display case cost- 
ing $1,200 to $2,000. But the price 
dropped to $300 within the past year 
and more than 700 stores in New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States 
now sell the company’s products. 

Early in the year Frosted Foods 
climbed out of the red. Company of- 
ficials have high hopes for the future. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Treasury 
May Ask for Split-Cent Coins 


Last century Americans jingled curi- 
ous coins in their pockets—silver 20- 
cent pieces, silver 3-cent pieces, 2-cent 
copper coins, and copper half-cents. 

The mint stopped coining half-cents 
in 1857, all the rest by 1890. This year 
fractional coins may reappear. Mon- 
day, Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau announced the Administration in- 
tends to ask Congress this week for au- 
thority to issue new money in half- 
penny and one-mill (1/10 of a cent) 
denominations. The half-penny, of cop- 
per, will be slightly smaller than a cent. 
Aluminum alloy will form the one-mill 
piece the same size as the half-penny. 

Andrew W. Mellon, ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury, should profit from the 
Scheme. His Aluminum Co. of America 
exercises virtually a monopoly over 
aluminum production in the Western 
hemisphere. 

The Treasury wants the new coins to 
aid citizens in paying sales taxes now 
levied in 24 States. For 2 per cent levies 
ho coin at present exists small enough 




















“Shell be coming ‘round the mountain 
and she’ll be right ON TIME’’ 


YEAR IN and year out, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio freight trains have 
established so enviable a reputa- 
tion for dependability that their 
punctual arrival is taken for 
granted. 


Such reliable service is due to 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s unmatched 
facilities and splendid freight or- 


ganization. Modern terminals, 


powerful engines, fine roadbeds, 
carefully planned schedules and 
customer-minded personnel—all 
help constantly to maintain the 
fast, through, “on-time” freight 
service between the East and 


West. 


See the Chesapeake and OQhio 
freight representative in your ter- 
ritory and let him serve you. 
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to pay the tax on purchases less than 
50 cents. In such instances, most States 
now collect a full cent. 


Colorado, Illinois, and several others 
tried to solve the problem by issuing 
tokens. But some lawyers consider this 
unconstitutional because the Constitu- 
tion prohibits States from coining money. 

Fares: Good news for railroad pas- 
sengers: fares may come down before 
the year ends. Last week Irving L. Koch, 
Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminer, urged ICC to enforce lower 
passenger tariffs on the nation’s car- 
riers. His suggestions: 2 cents a mile 
base rate in coaches, instead of the 
present 3.6 cents; 3 cents in Pullman 
cars, and abolition of present Pullman 
surcharges. 


Koch proposed the drastic medicine 
for the railroads’ own good. He feels 
it will help them meet competition 
from buses and private automobiles 
and may restore passenger revenues, 
which dropped 70 per cent from 1922 
to 1934. 

During the past year and a half 
railroads in the South and West have 
experimented with lower fares and 
found they brought more passengers. 
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The sugar revives their sapped energy. 
In addition, they suck on tiny salt tab- 
lets three or four times a day to re- 
vlace the salt their bodies lose during 
heavy perspiration. 


Steel mills supply their workers with 
plenty of drinking water—but no colder 
than 48 degrees Fahrenheit. An ice 
cold drink may make a perspiring man 
ill. 

PROTECTION: The late Percy A. 
Rockefeller, John D.’s nephew, left more 
life insurance than anyone else who 
died in 1934, according to The National 
Underwriter, weekly insurance news- 
paper. At his death Mr. Rockefeller 
had policies totaling $3,124,773. 

MELON: Monday Chrysler Corporation 
directors studied 1935 figures and 
beamed. In the first half year the auto 
company earned $4.31 a common share, 
against $1.88 in 1934’s first semester. 
To celebrate, directors voted an extra 
dividend of 25 cents in addition to the 
regular 25 cents quarterly payment. 


Many other big companies also issued 
semi-annual reports. In the following 
table figures show earnings per com- 
mon share for the first six months. 
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TEACHERS: 31-Pound Surplus 
A Weighty Matter in New York; 


Teachers made headlines in a 6,000- 
mile arc spanning New York. 

London rescinded its 12-year-old law 
against married teachers. In Los An- 
geles, Felice Cohn, Nevada’s only wom- 
an lawyer, told the closing session of 
the National Association of Women 
Lawyers that American teachers. are 
flocking to Reno to get divorces to keep 
their jobs. Many, she added, then con- 
tinue to live with their ex-husbands. 

In Albany, N. Y., State Education 
Commissioner Frank P. Graves con- 
Sidered a report from the New York 
City Board of Examiners: 

“Weight standards are desirable .. . 
for prospective teachers . .. Markedly 
overweight persons have relatively 
higher mortality and morbidity rates 
. .. Reduced expectancy of life (makes 
them) a drain on the teachers’ pen- 
sion fund ... less efficient . . . Teach- 
ers must climb stairs . . . Laboratory 
assistants may be required to climb 
ladders .. . Teachers should, moreover, 
be acceptable hygienic models for their 
pupils in the matter of weight.” 

The board advanced these arguments 
to support its refusal to grant Rose 
Freistater a license as regular labora- 
tory assistant in biology. 

In 1931, the 22-year-old license-seek- 
er tipped the scales at 182 pounds. The 
board’s doctors said her 5 feet 2 inches 
should carry 120 pounds, certainly not 
more than 150. They gave her six 
months to take off the 32 pounds. She 
lost only 20. Instead of taking another 
examination, she continued as a per- 
diem substitute teacher. Last month, 
to meet her four-year late appeal, the 
board’s doctor weighed her again: 181 
pounds. In support of her plea to Dr. 
Graves, Miss Freistater cited her 277 
school days’ work at James Monroe 
High School and the opinion of George 
C. Wood, head of the biology depart- 
ment: “As to her work... it would 
be difficult to overstate its excellence.” 

Last week Miss Freistater’s blue eyes 
peered into a mirror as she brushed her 
dark brown hair straight back from 
her forehead. Then she put on her hat 
and left her parents’ Bronx apartment 
to escape reporters and reducing ma- 
chine salesmen. 

But her family talked. Her brother 
Samuel, 200 pounds, pooh-poohed the 
board’s arguments: “Why, Rose walks 
up five flights to our apartment three 
or four times every day. And talk 
about her being sick! Why, Rose has 
been absent from school only five days 
in four years, and two of those days 
she was taking examinations. She’s not 
fat. I’m in the dress business and I 
bring her size 38 dresses.” Her father, 
240 pounds, agreed: “‘Yes, Rose isn’t fat. 
She’s just big-boned and strong.” 

At Columbia University, Teachers’ 
College officials made light of the 
weighty problem. Dr. Nickolaus L. 
Engelhardt: “The fattest man I ever 
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knew—President Taft—was also the 
pest teacher I ever knew.” Dr. George 
s. Counts thought the board was silly 
to stress the high mortality of fat 
teachers: 

“For the good of the children teach- 
ers should die young.” 


NO TEACHERS: 350 Students 
Or None; Moscow Takes None 


Liberal American educators cast ad- 
miring eyes on the Soviet Union— 
“the greatest sociological laboratory in 
the world today.” 

In 1933, 25 teachers and pupils at- 
tended Moscow University’s first 
“American Summer School in Russia.” 
Steeped in the philosophy of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin, they returned cru- 
saders: they campaigned to get other 
fellow-students to attend during the 
Summer of 1934. Two hundred and 
twelve did. 

This year the Soviet-conscious Ameri- 
cans promised to bring 350. Last week, 
to the Russians’ disappointment, only 
230 arrived in Moscow. Authorities 
cancelled the classes. Their excuse: 
the Government had “commandeered” 
most of the Summer session’s 40 Eng- 
lish-speaking Russian professors for 
other work. 

Many of the Americans accepted a 
proposal to travel in Russia; others 
angrily prepared to leave: “It was bad 
enough for“us to undergo expense ‘and 
risk our academic reputations, without 
having this happen.” 
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OLD SPAIN: Somerset Maugham 
Revives His Early Impressions 


DON FERNANDO. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
307 pages, 60,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 

At the unripe age of 23, Somerset 
Maugham for the first time became his 
own master. The young Englishman, 
born in Paris, educated in Canterbury 
and Heidelberg, had spent five years 
studying medicine in a London hos- 
pital. His first novel, “Liza of Lam- 
beth,” described cases that had come 
his way. It was a failure. 


Finally, in 1897, the budding author 
went to Spain, where he had “no ties 
and no responsibilities.” The country 
exerted a *ascination that has inspired 
him ever since. He decided to write a 
hovel about its 16th century Golden 
Age. He spent three years reading 
more than 200 books and plotting the 
story, then found his chief intended 
character unsatisfactory. “Don Fer- 
nando” derives from the long-planned 
but never written manuscript. 

The urbane novelist and playwright 
explores the figures, scenes, and books 
that showed him what Spanish life was 
like 400 years ago. With delight he 
quotes from Saint Ignatius’s “Spiritual 
Exercises,” which “enabled the Society 
of Jesus (Jesuits) for centuries to 
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COGNAC BRANDY 


In the Hennessy Brandy you buy today, you will find the same 
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flawless quality, incomparable bouquet and “clean” taste that 






made it the preferred liqueur twenty, fifty, one hundred years 
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today the finest and most complete stock of naturally matured 
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maintain its ascendency.” Mr. Maugh- 
am tried one of the exercises himself, 
but found meditation difficult; he “felt 
like a bird struggling in a net” and 
almost became sick. 

In the course of his rediding he found 
that love in old Spain had more virility 
than now: “So ardent was it that 
even early in the morning... its power 
engrossed them. I think I am not 
wrong in saying that in our day, on the 
other hand, the passion misnamed 
tender has a very small hold on the 
lover till the first cocktail has brought 
its solace and its violence can be held 
within the bounds of common sense 
till after business hours.” 

On the practical side also, domestic 
relations differed. The author found 
biographical evidence that two of 
Cervantes’s sisters were prostitutes. 
Today, Maugham reminds readers, “a 
popular author would think it 
discreditable to live on the prostitution 
of his female relations (he would not 
need to).” 


COMMUNISM: John Spivak Fears 
Capital’s Hour Hasn’t Yet Struck 


FACES THE BARRICADES. By 
John L. Spivak. 287 pages, 83,000 words. 
Covici-Friede, New York. $2.50. 

“T think that the capitalist system in 
this country still has some distance to 
go before it falls,” admits the Com- 
munistic author. 


During the last eighteen months 
Spivak has sought signs of trouble in 
Charlotte, N. C., Fresno, Calif., Tulsa, 
Okla., Brockton, Mass., New Orleans, 
and way stations. He found them. 


Diligently he took notes on the hard- 
luck stories of sharecroppers and dis- 
charged factory hands. With equal 
zeal he asked business men to prescribe 
remedies. But the capitalists failed to 
pull any cure-alls out of the economic 
hat and he saw their system doomed. 


However, communism won’t come 
quite yet. Spivak finds it has a bad 
name among the conservative Mid- 
westerners. Even Pacific Coast work- 
ers fail to grasp its real message. 

Spivak asked a Washington lumber- 
man what he would recommend in the 
face of starvation. Exultant came the 
answer: “Blow up their God damned 
mills!” 

“What good would that do?” 

The Wobbly thought a minute: “Not 
a thing. But it would make me feel 
better.” 


Four of the 21 chapters explore the 
workings of anti-Semitic and anti- 
Communistic bureaus with headquarters 
in many parts of the country and cor- 
respondents in Washington and Berlin. 
Through the American Jewish Com- 
mittee of 1933, Spivak got access to 
correspondence showing how these un- 
publicized campaigners work. 

Like -other enthusiastic interpreters, 
this reporter sometimes sacrifices ac- 
curacy to gain a phrase: 


AMERICA 


° “In the event of unemployment in- 
surance, we may expect that the sum 
. will be taken out of the workers’ 


pay envelopes.” The Social Security 
Act, just passed, expressly denies this. 


® The millionaires are still million- 
aires,” in spite of the depression. But 
in four years the number of those re- 
porting incomes greater than $50,000 
declined 80 per cent. 


© “The NRA ... was accepted with 
joyously outspread arms by American 


KEYSTONE 
John L. Spivak: He Looked 
for Trouble and Found It 


business men.” Two months ago busi- 
ness men hailed its death with much 
more feeling. 

Spivak, after a public school educa- 
tion, got a job on a newspaper in his 
native New Haven, Conn. But wander- 
lust soon possessed this slight, curly 
haired butcher’s son. He struck out 
for Toronto, Philadelphia, Prague, 
Vienna, Moscow and way points. Now 
at 37 he has settled in New York with 
his wife and daughter as a free lance 
writer. He contributes regularly to the 
New Masses, Communist weekly. 

Naturally enough, his pet hate is the 
American Federation of Labor. Its 
function, he maintains, “is to keep the 
workers who are organized from ask- 


ing too much. e 


MYSTERY LIST: 
Sudden Death on Two Continents 


Violent and 


THE HOUSE ON THE ROOF. 
Eberhart. 302 pages, 61,000 words. 
bleday, Doran, New York, $2. 

Mary Monroe played the piano in her 

penthouse apartment for the edification 
of Deborah Cavert. A shot through a 
door—and Mary dropped dead. The 
killer escaped unseen. Deborah, fear- 
ing accusation, denied having visited 
the opera singer that day. Her self- 
defense efforts complicate an ingenious, 
well written thriller. 


By Mignon G. 
Dou- 


JURY. By Gerald Bullett. 366 pages, 74,- 
000 words. Knopf, New York, $2.50. 


This story, published as a conven- 


THE 


tional novel, uses the mystery formula. 


First it gives brief biographies of 
twelve jurors. Then it describes 
Daphne’s death by poison, a love-affair 


of her discontented husband and finally, 
the husband’s murder trial. Over. 
elaborate but engrossing. 


IT COULDN’T BE MURDER. By Hugh Austin, 
301 pages, 63,000 words. Crime Club, New 
York, $2. 

Mary O’Toole, trained nurse, tele- 
phones the police: while she overslept, 
her patient, Mrs. Haughton, had died— 
presumably from lack of prescribed 
stimulants. Sergeant Quint, tricky. de- 
tective, suspects nothing until he finds 
out the cat has got in again and—the 
coffee pot is clean! Then another sur- 
prise: Charles Haughton dies, alone 
in his locked bedroom. Twenty-eight 
pages from the end the author says: 
Here’s all the evidence, see what you 
can do. A straightforward tale likely 
to cause readers temporary. insomnia. 


THE CRIME AT NORNES., By Freeman Wills 
Crofts. 338 pages, 54,000 words. Dodd, 
Mead, New York, $2. 

Police find the head accountant of 
Nornes, Ltd., London, smothered and 
the firm’s jewels missing from the 
office. The directors, out of town, have 
the only keys to the safe. Inspector 
French wades through a mass of testi- 
mony, fingerprints, and clues before 
working out a plausible theory. Real- 
istically put together. 


THE CORPSE IN THE COPPICE, By R. A. J. 
Walling. 309 pages, 60,000 words. Morrow, 
New York, $2. 

One of those quiet, clever, consistent 
English countryside murders. This time 
a private detective and a Scotland 
Yardstick work together, unbelievably, 
like friends. Who shot Mr. Pitt? His 
pretty, popular widow, Frances, will 
find out. 
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HEwvpruL: In Chicago Mrs. Henrietta 
Bahr and Mrs. Mary Barnet are close 
neighbors. Mrs. Bahr’s house stood 3 
inches from Mrs. Barnet’s lawn. Be- 
fore workmen could shingle her roof 
Mrs. Bahr had to pay $150 to move 
her house 30 inches. Mrs. Barnet 
wouldn’t permit ladders to rest on her 
lawn. 

Boy: In Gloucester, Mass., Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Randazza’s 31-year-old 
son gained 2 pounds in 36 hours. 
Joseph Jr. now weighs 137 pounds. 


Cutup: In New York, Patrick Haw- 
kins, drunk and hot, swabbed his face. 
Blood crimsoned his handkerchief. He 
wiped again. More red. “Gar!” he 
yelled, “I’m sweatin’ blood!” In Haw- 
kins’s handkerchief a policeman found 
a razor blade. 

GraB-CATCHING: Near Moscow, Com- 
rade Krasikov bailed out of an army 
airplane; his parachute opened. Then 
Comrade Noskov jumped; his chute 
didn’t open. In midair he made a wild 
grab—and caught Krasikov. Together 
they pulled the cord on Krasikov’s re- 
serve chute. Both landed safely. 
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| More than 100,000 families have responded to the NEws-WEEK idea of an essen- 
tial news service. 





This acceptance has been possible only because there existed a logical place for 
the publication in its chosen field; in fact, a weekly of the type of NEws.WEEK was in- 
evitable at the moment of its appearance. 


The successful completion of its first stage of progress is.at once an indication 
of the virility of its conception and the vigor with which it has been developed. 


The typical reader of NEws-WEEK is keenly alert to what is going on about him; 
his economic status demands that he keep well-informed: he is busy, hence he wants 
his news concisely told; he is successful because he is busy. 


And, being successful, he is amply able to indulge his taste for the better things 


of life brought to his attention through advertising. 


Advertisers find among such readers that degree of responsiveness essential to 
the profitable employment of the printed page, in a definite market demonstrably 
above the average in buying power. 





ATHLETES SAY: JAMES BAUSCH, Olympic Decathlo: 
Champion, is called “world’s greates 
all-around athlete”! He says: “I'v: 


: od a ple), i , ” - smoked Camels for years. Camels ar. 
. . , so mild they don’t get. my wind. They 
YOUR WIND! 
i 4 


must be made from costlier tobaccos!’ 


RIP COLLINS, home- 
run king of the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 
“Here’s the best 
proof I know that JENNIE ROONEY, famous circus aerial- 
Camels are mild,” ist, says: “I have to guard my wind. It 
Rip says.“’They never means a lot to me that Camels, be- 
get my wind.” ing so mild, do not get my wind.” 


BRUCE BARNES, the 
tennis champion, 
comments: ‘Camels 
are so mild! They 
never cut my wind 
—and I smoke a lot, 
too. Their flavor? Al- 
ways rich and good!” 


Y y , y aaa? é. . 
\ — $ WILLIE MACFAR- 
" YOULL LIKE ; LANE, former U. S. 


= Open Champion, 
ue THEIR $ adds: “You hear a 
Ties) 144 | lot about mildness. 

™ Camels are so mild 

TOO! they don’t get my 


wind or my nerves.” 


J. A. BROOKS, °32 WEIGH THE WORDS of the 
and °33 All American champions, approving Camel’s 
Lacrosse Team: “No mildness. Healthy nerves— 
matter how many physical fitness— sound wind 
I smoke, Camels — help to make life more en- 
never upset my nerves joyable for you too. Join those 
orget my wind.That's who enjoy Camel's mildness — 
real mildness!” smokeall you wish! For athletes 

have proved that Camels don’t 

get their wind...or their nerves. 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 





© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. > ; (Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS Topacco ComPaNny, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








